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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
7 ussembling of Congress is the prospective event which 
now commands chief attention. The possibilities of this 
session are so grat :— t may be so fruitful or so barren of results, 


it may so much atfiect for ¢ood or evil both parties and all their | 


leading men, as well as the interests of the country at large, and 
even of other countries who are closely dependent upon us,—that 
its procedure will be watched from the outset with a lively inter- 
est. 

Up to the middle of the week, however, not a very large part 
of the members had reached the capitol,—not, probably, over a 
fourth,—but by the time this reaches its readers, no doubt a ma- 
jority will be present. The canvass for the Speakership of the 
House will necessarily be brief, and yet the prospect of success 
for any one of the candidates is not as distinct now as it seemed 
to be a fortnight ago. Mr. Reed is no doubt the strongest of the 
five aspirants, but it is possible there may be a combination on 
one of the several Western men who compete with him. It is 
probable that if the West should unite early, instead of dividing 
its support among Messrs. McKinley, Cannon, Burrows, and Hen- 
derson, the showing thus made would be greater than Mr. Reed 
can command. It is vital to the Republicans that they secure a 
strong man for this important place,—one who is clear-headed, 
resolute, sensible, quick-witted, and just. Mr. Carlisle made a 
good Speaker, so far as personal ability was concerned : the sys- 
tem he followed was as mischievous in many respects as it well 
could be. 





THE nett result of the electionsin Ohio and Iowais that the 
Democrats get the Governors of the two States, and the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, while the Republicans elect all the other State offi- 
cers, and have the Iowa Legislature. The set-back to the Repub- 
licans is therefore most pointedly expressed in the defeat of their 
two leading candidates. It counts for something to capture the 
Governorship of a State, and this the Democrats have as their 
trophy, even though they lose their other candidates. In Ohio, 
however, the majority against them on the Lieutenant Governor- 
ship is so small that they propose to make a contest, and as this,— 
presumably,—will be before the Legislature, they no doubt_feel 
confident of success. 

The disaster has been minimized very industriously by the 
Republican newspapers, and, as appears by our statement above, 
they have apparently ground for claiming that they were not en- 
tirely overthrown. But the fact is, simply, that there was a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among Republicans, and they expressed this 
by defeating Messrs. Foraker and Hutchison, while electing the 
remainder of the party nominees. In other words they “kicked” 
but did not leave the party. The Democrats did not carry either 
Ohio or Iowa: they captured the two most important offices. 
And the result is one which conveys a sharp lesson to the Repub- 
lican leaders,—if they desire to lead successfully. 


THE significance of the Iowa election is still under discussion, 
and some of the Free Trade organs continue to hug the delusion 
that it indicates a revolt of the farmers against the protective 
policy. They talk of Mr. Allison leading his party to ruin, and 
profess to hear a voice from beyond the Mississippi condemning 
the fiscal policy of the Republican party. The real question is 
how much is due to the opposition of the railroads to the laws 
recently passed by the Republican majority in the legislature, and 
how much to a growing hostility to the policy of Prohibition. 
There is no doubt that both played a considerable part, and the 
latest evidence inclines us to believe that the railroad hostility 
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was the more effective of the two. The Farmers’ Alliance, which 
dictated the new railroad laws to the legislature, did not give any 
hearty support to the Republican candidate for governor, as they 
thought him half-hearted in the matter ; while the railroad people 
voted pretty solidly against both him and the Republican candi- 
dates for the legislature. 

On the other hand, the prominent Republicans who deserted 
their party on this occasion, did so on the ground that Prohibi- 
tion was working injury to the State and that it was time to try 
High License. To this sentiment Mr. Boies, the governor-elect, 
made his appeal, declaring that Prohibition had destroyed $12,- 
000,000 worth of property within the State, had created a flow of 
money to other States to buy liquor, and had not checked intem- 
perance. And his election will be the signal for a general rally 
for the repeal of the prohibitory law. As the House is tied and 
the Republican majority in the Senate is between four and six, 
and all but two of the Democrats are against Prohibition, it will 
not require the shift of many Republican votes to effect the repeal. 

If the Third Party had given the Republicans their support, 
there would be no possibility of carrying Iowa out of the column 
of Prohibitionist States. Instead of that they ran candidates of 
their own for the legislature as well as for governor, and thus se- 
cured the Democrats their victory. 


WE find in the New York Tribune a very interesting calcula- 
tion as to the amount and kind of our monetary circulation. It 
states the amount per capita of the population, on the first of this 
month, to be $21.52, made up as follows: gold and gold-certifi- 
cates, $7.56; silver and silver-certificates, $5.14; Legal tender 
paper, $5.01; bank notes, $2.99; fractional currency, $0.82. Ac- 
cording to its figures, the gold circulation was at its maximum in 
1884, when it was $8.24. Since then, and probably through the 
unfortunate effects of the Tariff of 1883, there has been a steady 
decline. Since 1880 the volume of national bank-notes has fallen 
from $6.86 to $2.99, and that of Treasury notes from $6.75 to $5.01. 
This has been compensated by the increase of silver from $0.42 in 
1880, to $5.14 in 1889; and of this $4.22 remains in the Treasury 
vaults and is represented in circulation by certificates. 

It cannot be said that there has been a contraction of the cur- 
rency, although the amount per capita was higher in 1883 than at 
present by eighty-five cents. Neither can we say that our com- 
merce is assuming a more stable and trustworthy character, since 
its monetary basis is becoming more aud more the standard silver 
dollar, whose bullion value ranges more than twenty per cent. 
below its nominal value. When that form of coin equals our gold 
coin in volume, there will be a great contraction through the with- 
drawal of gold. Some good authorities believe that contraction 
has begun already, and that the volume of gold in actual circula- 
tion is much below the $376,100,419, of our contemporary’s esti- 
mate. Ifso, nothing would do so much to check it as the cessa- 
tion of the coinage of silver, which also would have the effect of 
forcing the remonetization of that metal in Europe. 


WE do not observe in our Free Trade contemporaries any pro- 
fusion of comment on the vote of the national Farmers’ Congress, 
in favorof Protection. As the session was held at Montgomery, 
Alabama, where the Free Trade Constitution of the Southern Con- 
federacy was drafted, it may be presumed that the farmers of the 
South were well represented. The question was fairly raised by a 
demand that wool receive the same protection as is extended to 
manufactured articles, and the resolution to that effect was adopted 
by 160 votes to 89. The Congress alsocalled for the improvement 
of the harbors on the Gulf, with a view to larger commerce with 
Central and South America, and favored the development of our 
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commerce with silver-using nations generally. In all of which we 
agree with the Congress heartily. 

The farmers of America established the protection policy, at a 
time when there was hardly any other class of industrialists in this 
country. They no longer hold the same immense preponderance, 
but they are greatly in the majority, so that they can abolish Pro- 
tection whenever they choose. We have not observed as yet the 
indication of their purpose to do so. 


THERE are signs of wholesome activity in behalf of good ad- 
ministration,—carrying out the declarations of the Chicago plat- 
form in regard to the civil service. Mr. Roosevelt, at this writing, 
is said to be on his way to Philadelphia to look at the workings of 
the Custom House,—a very proper errand indeed ; and he will also 
confer with Mr. Field, the newly-appointed and soon-to-be-in- 
ducted postmaster. It is announced, and no doubt correctly, that 
Mr. Field desires the counsel and the direction of the Civil Service 
Commissioners as to the provisions of the law concerning appoint- 
ments, and it may be hopefully believed that he only needs to un- 
derstand them exactly in order to enforce them in good faith. 
There is an expectation in some quarters that he will “ get 
around ” the law, as Mr. Harrity was charged with doing, and 
make the office a party machine, after all; but we believe this ex- 
pectation does him gross injustice. 

The National Civil Service Reform League is about to ap- 
point a committee of five, representing the country at large, to col- 
lect and present the exact facts as to the Civil Service record of the 
present Administration, —stating them, of course, with entire can- 
dor and full fairness. One of the committee, we believe, will be 
Mr. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, an excellent selection. 


Ir is not a fortunate thing for the Administration that Mr. 
Morton chose to go into hotel building and owning just at this 
time in his life. The question whether his new Washington 
“ apartment hotel,” the Shoreham, has or has not a bar in it, has 
become a national topic, and while the statements concerning it 
are as directly contradictory as possible, it does seem that liquor 
is sold in the house through a person who is Mr. Morton’s mana- 
ger, or agent, or lessee,—the precise relationship not being very 
clear. At this time, there are a great many people who, rightly 
or wrongly, dislike the idea of the Vice-President of the United 
States being engaged however indirectly in the sale of liquor, 
and they will unquestionably not be well pleased even by the 
most favorable showing which the facts of this case will finally 
bear. The Washington correspondent of the Press, telegraphing 
Wednesday, says: 

“ A rumor is current in the hotel lobbies this evening that Mr. Morton has 
divested himself of all responsibility in the matter of his apartment house by 
leasing it unreservedly to Keenan. This young man sits back in his office 
chair enjoying hugely the amount of gratuitous advertising given him by the 
newspapers of the country, but the whole affair, as worked up by a sensational 
faction, is calculated to prove a thorn in the side of the Administration, and 
to ‘make the judicious grieve.’ ” 

—and no doubt the correspondent’s closing remarks are entirely 
correct. 





THE Women’s Christian Temperance Union at last avows its 
position as an appendix to the Third Party. In the platform 
adopted at the last national convention it said: “ We believe it is 
vital to the temperance reform that the principle of Prohibition 
be made the dominant issue in American politics. We, therefore, 
give our approval to that party only which declares in its platform 
for Prohibition in State and Nation and stands in action for appli- 
cation of the law.’’ There is, therefore, no room for further hesi- 
tation on the part of those who decline to unite in the support of 
the Third Party through this organization. After the convention 
adjourned some fifty delegates held a meeting to organize a 
Women’s Union on a basis above political partisanship. Five 
States are represented in the committee of seven appointed to 
prepare a plan. Ohio is not one of the five, because its Women’s 
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Christian Temperance Union, under the leadership of Mrs. Hayes, 


withdrew from the organization represented by Miss Willard sev- 
eral years ago. This is the more significant, as it was in Ohio and 
as an outcome of the Women’s Crusade of 1874, that the Union 
itself originated. Next to Ohio, Iowa and Pennsylvania have 
been the centre of resistance to the partisan policy, but it is be- 
lieved that the new organization will make its beginning with 
fifteen thousand members at least. 

It is not impossible that it may absorb the greater part of the 
membership of the Union. The partisan action of the national 
and most of the State conventions is not a fair expression of the 
opinions of the local unions. In these the ‘discussion of the po- 
litical question is explicitly discouraged, so that their delegates go 
to the State and national conventions uninstructed. And itis 
charged that a degree of skill and address which would do credit 
to the finest workers in masculine politics is employed in securing 
the appointment of “ delegates of the right kind.’”’ One of these 
lady delegates, two years ago, rose in the national convention and 
asked whether she was to vote according to her own opinions or 
those of the union she represented. Miss Willard told her to vote 
according to her own opinions, and she voted for the partisan 
policy. Last year the same case of conscience was submitted, 
and Miss Willard again told the delegate to vote as she felt, as the 
local union no doubt knew her opinions when they chose her. 
And yet Miss Willard and the other officers’ of the union had sent 
a circular to the local unions urging them not to allow the political 
question to be discussed at all. The address of the new organiza- 
tion will force the discussion in every branch of the union, and 
thus determine what proportion of the 250,000 members are in 
agreement with the partisan policy of the national convention. 





THE Roman Catholic Congress had a brilliant and successful 
session, and adjourned shortly before the formal opening of the 
new University in Washington, so that all three of the celebrations 
were well timed. We regret to observe in the papers and discus- 
sions of the Congress a constant recurrence to the claims of the 
Papacy to the exercise of political authority over Rome and the 
adjacent districts. So much was this the case, that it seemed as 
though the Congress had been brought together expressly for this 
purpose, of supporting the papal claims by a demonstration of 
sympathy for them from the Roman Catholic laity of America. 
Such a demonstration is altogether useless. Everybody in Europe 
knows that four Americans out of every five, including a large sec- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, heartily recognize the right 
of the Italian nation to the entire possession of its country and its 
capital. It is the common belief of Americans that class govern- 
ment always is bad, and that clergymen are at once the most med- 
diesome and the most inefficient of rulers. The overthrow of 
papal rule in Rome is still too close to us to permit of any delu- 
sion as to its actual character. And as Christians we refuse to be- 
lieve that there is any providential need to sacrific the interests of 
any city or district of the earth to those of the Church. It is the 
conscience of Christendom which assures Rome to Italy. 


IN his very able and eloquent paper, Mr. Bonaparte said that 
“ whatever the Pope may become, he never can become a subject.” 
If not, why not? All the Apostles, Peter not excepted, were sub- 
jects of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, four emperors of 
whom the best was worse than the worst kings of the House of 
Savoy. The Popes, down to the time of the Hohenstaufen em- 
perors, were subjects. For thirteen centuries they held their 
place and maintained their independence without exercising any 
sovereign political authority over Rome. The period when they 
did exercise it was not half so long, and certainly not a quarter so 
illustrious. Gregory the Great, Leo the Great, Gregory VII., In- 
nocent III., Gregory IX., were subjects. Can any later popes be 


put in comparison with these five as asserters of the dignity and 
the authority of the papacy ? 
Certainly this rehearsal of papal claims will not help to the 
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object which we believe Cardinal Gibbons has at heart—the es- 
tablishment of an entente cordiale between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the American people. It can only strengthen the con- 
viction of Protestants that that Church everywhere is a foreign or- 
ganization, working for the interests of a foreign potentate, rather 
than for the great ends which are proper for a Christian Church. 


THE prosecution in the Cronin case has not justified the great 
expectations that were awakened by Mr. Longenecker’s opening 
address to the jury. It has rested its case after proving very little 
more than the guilt of the prisoners in the dock. The evidence 
to show that the murder was erdered or authorized by the author- 
ities of the Clan-na-Gael has not been presented, as the witness on 
whom the chief reliance was placed retracted the statements he 
had made at an earlier stage of the proceedings. On the other 
hand the proof of the complicity of Burke, O’Sullivan and the rest 
is very strong and close, and it will need a great deal of evidence to 
their presence in some other place on that fatal night to weaken it 
with the jury. ‘This is the usuai line of defense in such cases, and 
the ease with which such evidence can be procured is remarkable. 
The witnesses do not exactly commit perjury in most cases, but 
they have seen some one like the accused that night, or they have 
seen him some night, and it might have been on that one, and 
they “give him the benefit of the doubt” by being a great deal 
more positive than their recollection warrants. In cases of pure 
lying, the witness is sure to slip. In a famous murder case in 
Baltimore the witness to an alibi declared she recognized and 
remembered the accused as being in her bar-room by reason of 
a red waistcoat he wore. She professed in her cross-examination 
to be very observant of such matters of dress. The prosecuting 
lawyer turned his back upon her and asked her the color of the 
waistcoat he had on, and she could not tell’! 





THE General of the Army and other military authorities are 
justly disturbed by the figures showing that a large percentage of 
enlisted men desert, and that most of them escape the penalty the 
law provides for this offense. Various remedies have been pro- 
posed, one being that soldiers be enlisted upon probation, and dis- 
missed after a year or eighteen months, if the duties be found not 
to their taste. Another is that stricter regulations be had to keep 
them from drink, as it is found that in most cases it is intemperate 
habits which make deserters. 

The chief need of the Army is to make the position of the 
private soldier more tolerable to him than it now is. With the 
general rise of the standard of living among the working classes, 
it is no longer possible to hire men to live the life of hardship to 
which our soldiers are assigned. It is not only the coarser fare 
and harder accommodation which offend them. It is the want of 
objects to awaken intellectual interest, the exclusion from society 
generally, and the general absence of cordiality in the relations 
with their officers. No man in this free country will submit to be 
treated as a thing, a mere means to an end, and it is just as that 
and nothing more the American soldier finds himself treated. 
Even England has gone beyond us in thus making the service at- 
tractive, especially by making it a fine opportunity for education. 
And the relation of officer and private are less strained in Eng- 
land, partly because the private has been trained from childhood 
to recognize class distinctions, and partly because the English of- 
ficer, knowing his place and distinction secure, can unbend more 
easily to human relations with his men. A standing army, how- 
ever small, in a democratic country like ours, presents a problem 
we have not solved as yet, and these desertions are an index of 
our failure. 


WE were needlessly charitable in suggesting that Mr. David 
A. Wells did not ascribe to Prof. R. E. Thompson the statement 
that “it is not expedient that the United States should have any 
foreign commerce.” Ina letter to The Times, Mr. Wells fathers 
the statement, and then tries to show, not that it occurs in Prof. 
Thompson’s book, but that itis a fair inference from passages he 
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proceeds to quote. To show how Mr. Wells quotes, we give the 
concluding section of the chapter on ‘‘ Commerce,” in the book in 
question : 

“Every nation contains within its own providential boundaries the 
means of making itself independent of all others as regards the supply oj 
articles of prime necessity. There is, however, no need of employing a large 
number of its people and a large amount of its capital in transporting those 
articles across the ocean. They are always of a bulky nature, and therefore 
manifestly unsuited for long transport. 

“ Legitimate and natural commerce moves rather along the meridians 
than along the parallels of latitude. It is the interchange of the prodnets of 
one clime with those of another. Its mission is to ‘mix the seasons and the 
golden hours’ (Tennyson), not to ‘carry coals to Newcastle’ by bringing to 
each people the things it could abundantly produce at home. From such nn- 
natural commerce to ‘loose her latest chain’ is the clear duty of every na- 
tion. 

“Or, if we take commerce in the largest sense, as meaning the whole in- 
tercourse of nation with nation, it will include the interchange of ideas, the 
naturalization of better political and industrial methods, And with this in- 
tellectual exchange there would naturally be associated a commerce in those 
articles whose artistic excellence and elaboration of workmanship cause 
them to present in a concentrated shape the very flower of the producing 
nation’s intellectual life and spirit.’ 

Mr. Wells detaches this last paragraph from the other two, 
omits the conjunction which indicates its position as a part of a 
statement, and quotes it by itself as setting forth “‘ what sort of 
commerce Prof. Thompson would have between the United States 
and foreign countries.” The rest of the section he ignores. If he 
had quoted its second paragraph that would have been refutation 
enough of the original charge that Prof. Thompson held “ it is not 
expedient that the United States should have any foreign com- 
merce,” as also of his new charge that that gentleman would con- 


fine this commerce to “ bric-a-brac.” 


WE share in the general shock af the death of Mr. Lewis ©. 
Cassidy, formerly Attorney-General of the State. He was a Dem- 
ocrat whose efficiency in city politics and methods at the bar did 
not always command our approval. But on the great issues of 
national politics, and in the administration of his office as chief 
legal adviser of Governor Pattison, he stood honorably. A sup- 
porter of Mr. Douglas before the War, he was a War Democrat of 
a pronounced sort during its continuance. He threw the weight 
of his personal influence against that proscription of the black 
man, to which leaders of less breadth of mind would have com- 
mitted his party. Ifthe color-line is so faint in Philadelphia that 
colored men practice at the bar, and in medicine, have good school 
advantages, and are admitted to our higher institutions of learn- 
ing on equal terms with white students, have twenty-seven 
churches, a Young Men’s Christian Association, thirty-eight soci- 
ety lodges, and six respectable clubs, and are large owners of 
property, Mr. Cassidy is entitled to a share of the credit of this. 

As Attorney-General his finest piece of work was the enforce- 
ment of the constitutional provision against the consolidation of 
parallel railroads in the case of the South Penn. road. In the ex- 
isting constitution of the supreme bench, it was thought impos- 
sible to obtain a decision to this effect. But Mr. Cassidy handled 
the question in a way which brought home to the judges the true 
character of this great issue between the people and the corpora- 
tions, and his interpretation of the law was sustained. One of his 
last public appearances was in opposition to the Prohibitory 
Amendment. 


THE applications of sundry of the Latter-Day-Saints for na- 
turalization that they might take part in the approaching munici- 
pal elections in that Territory have given the Gentiles an oppor- 
tunity of exposing the horrible and disloyal features of Mormon- 
ism, which they have embraced very effectively. They have 
raised the issue that the sect stands pledged to disluyaity and 
treason, and to the murder of apostates, by the oaths taken 
secretly in the Endowment House in Salt-Lake City. This has 
been stated repeatedly by persons who have left the sect, but 
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never before proven by sworn and cumulative testimony in a court 
of justice. Man after man who had been through the Endow- 
ment House swore that they were pledged to absolute obedience 
in things temporal and political as well as spiritual to the heads of 
the sect; that they were sworn to take vengeance on the Ameri- 
can nation for the murder of Joseph and Hiram Smith ; and that 
they were warned that the penalty of apostacy would be throat- 
cutting and disembowelling. It also was sworn that every Saint 
who has been thus initiated wears an under-garment constructed 
so as perpetually to remind him of these penalties. One of these 
witnesses had been a bishop of the Church for eighteen years. 
Statements from the official publications of the Church were read 
in confirmation of this testimony both as to the disloyal character 
of the organization and the penalties for apostacy. 

The evidence adduced in rebuttal was of the weakest kind. 
On really critical points the witnesses for the sect refused to give 
evidence. They tried to meet the accusations by generalities 
about their loyalty and their obedience to authority, but they 
were forced to admit that they had been living in disobedience to 
a law enacted by Congress and declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. Evidently the Saints have had very much the worst 
of it, and the Courts probably will refuse to confer naturalization 
upon those at least who have been through the Endowment 
House, if not upon members of the sect generally. The require- 
ments of the law that none be naturalized who are not “ well af- 
fected to the Government of the United States” seems to leave no 
option on this point, and it is suggested that Congress pass a farther 
law for the disfranchisement of the whole sect. So far as Utah 
and the other Territories are concerned, Congress can abolish rep- 
resentative government when it pleases. But a law of disfran- 
chisement would have no effect in any State. 


SoME weeks ago we referred to the indications that a revolu- 
tion was impending in Brazil, and expressed our regret that any 
such disturbance should occur in the last years of a sovereign who 
has so signally deserved the honor and affection of mankind as 
has Dom Pedro. The despatches of Saturday last confirmed our 
prediction. By a Republican uprising in Rio de Janeiro, sup- 
ported by the army, the imperial government has been over- 
thrown without bloodshed, and the Emperor has sailed for Lisbon 
to live as an exile and a guest of his kinsmen of the royal family 
of Portugal. 

The revolution is traceable directly to the passage of the law 
for the abolition of negro slavery, without compensation to the 
planters. That law was due entirely to the personal pressure ex- 
erted by Dom Pedro and by his daughter and heiress, who acted 
as regent during his visit to Europe. It was during that visit that 
the measure was finally adopted. This alienated the planters 
from the reigning family, and led to a political alliance between 
them and the previously insignificant Republican party in Rio 
and other cities of the Empire. It was expected that this com- 
bination would have carried the recent elections to Parliament; 
but in Brazil as in some others of our Latin states the party in 
power has little difficulty in obtaining a majority even without 
the use of extraordinary pressure of any kind. The great body 
of the voters are entirely illiterate, and they vote as they are ad- 
vised by the officials sent them from the Capital. They elected a 
Parliament of monarchical Liberals a few months ago; they now 
will elect a Parliament of Republicans for exactly the same rea- 
son. 

The most important issue raised by the revolution is not that 
which seems to have caused most discussion in America. It is 
not the effect it may have on the price and the supply of coffee 
and india-rubber, but its relation to the future of the emancipated 
slaves. That they will be remanded into the cruel bondage from 


which the law has liberated them, or even that their former own- 
ers will be compensated for them, we do not think likely. The 
danger is that their freedom will be exchanged for some kind of 
peonage hardly distinguishable from slavery. The policy of the 
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new “United States of Brazil” in this respect will be watched 
with jealous eyes by all civilized peoples. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
New York. 

A SCARE was temporarily started in the stock market the past 

week by a Washington dispatch, stating that Secretary 
Windom would withdraw the deposits of public money from the 
banks, amounting now to about $46,000,000. One of these dis- 
patches was quite jubilant in tone, announcing tbat at last the Ad- 
ministration had determined to summarily stop the policy of hav- 
ing “‘ pet banks.” Considering that at this very time the banks 
of New York were down to the limit of their legal reserve, that 
money was working close in Boston, and banks at the chief west- 
ern centres were reporting that the demands upon them were as 
large as they could meet, it may be imagined what material there 
was for a first class bear move in the stock market in the dis- 
patches referred to. The mere fear that they might be called upon 
at short notice {to pay over these moneys was enough to make 
the majority of bank officers start to reduce their line of out- 
standing loans or refuse applications for new ones. As a matter 
of fact, under the influence of the sudden fright, money on call 
ran up to 15 and 20 per cent. lasi Tuesday ; but worse than this, 
mavy banks refused to lend at all that day. It is disagreeable 
when you go to your usual source of supply and they tell you they 
have money but the rate will be 10 or 12 per cent., but is much 
more disagreeable when they make no reference to rates, merely 
saying they have “ no money to-day.” 

The scare was subsequently quieted by assurances from Wash- 
ington of an unofficial character that nothing would be done about 
the deposits. Then the Treasury bought a large block of bonds, 
and rumors got into circulation that Secretary Windom would 
anticipate the January interest. This the Secretary, being ques- 
tioned, denied ; but being further questioned about the removal 
of the deposits, he gave an equivocal answer. It has been since 
stated in financial quarters to which the Government has close 
relations that the deposits actually will be removed, and that it 
will be done before Congress meets. The banks deposit as security 
for the Government deposits Government bonds, and it is under- 
stood that the Secretary would make one hand wash the other by 
buying these bonds. There is only one difficulty about this. The 
banks could not sell; or at most could sell only a portion of the 
bonds. They don’t own them. Most of the bonds deposited have 
been borrowed for that use. 

After the market got over its fright an easier feeling prevailed. 
Still, the actual activity of money from the legitimate demands 
of trade at this season renders it difficult, almost impossible, to get 
up a general bull movement, while the prosperous condition of 
the country forbids a like bear movement. The well organized bear 
party in the market have made a good deal of money bearing 
the Trust stocks, but they must have lost some of it again in the 
late effort with railroad stocks. There was little profit in that 
for some weeks past, although during that time the market has 
often had a demoralized look. 

The railroad earnings continue to increase almost every- 
where, the Southern roads getting a lion’s share of the increase 
by the movement of cotton, which is moving out of the country 
freely. To this movement is mainly due the heavy increase in 
the earnings of the Louisville & Nashville road. The Richmond 
Terminal system is also doing well, and some day the stock of 
this concern, and the half-dead securities of some of the roads in 
its system, will have a good rise. Mr. Gould is apparently identi- 
fying himself with Richmond Terminal. At Memphis he would 
connect his Southwestern system with the R. T., which would 
give him a line to the Atlantic seaboard independent of the trunk 
lines. But what is needed is a bridge across the river at Memphis. 
Mr. Gould’s method is to give a moral support to any one who 
wants to do an expensive piece of work like this, and afterwards 
buy the property cheap when the builders have got into difficulties. 

Southern stocks are good things to watch, for there is money 
in them in the future. Securities which have a well established 
place are all right for safe investment, but there is no more money 
in them than an ordinary investment rate of interest. The big 
money is made in studying the condition and possibilities of 
young properties, or discredited properties, keeping watch of what 
is going on in them, and buying at the right time when some es- 
sential change takes place in them. There is no money in New 
York Central or Leke Shore at these prices because they are high 
priced investment stock ; but there are several] properties either al- 
ready in, or about to be taken into the expanding Vanderbilt sys- 
tem which might be watched with profit. The least promising of 
these may be considered the Ontario & Western, with its earnings 
only a little over fixed charges and $58,000,000 of stock to distri- 
bute the surplus over. 
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Nevertheless, the fact that the road offers a field for specula- 
tive enterprise stimulates the effort to make its securities more 
valuable. It is now proposed by Mr. Sam. Barton, (a director who 
has always had close relations to the Vanderbilts), to divide the 
stock into three classes, first and second preferred, and common. 
It may be done also by converting three shares of the present 
common into one of the first preferred, two into one of the second 
preferred, and have share for share of common. This would re- 
duce the unwieldy bulk of the present stock. The company has 
its new extension into the Scranton coal fields under way, which 
is expected to largely increase its earnings, and there are some 
other important projects on hand in connection with the property. 
At the election in January next it is supposed that the Vander- 
bilts will be found in full possession of the property. 

The listing of the securities of the St. Louis Consolidated Gas 
Company has been before referred to. There are $10,000,000 of 
bonds at 5 per cent., and $7,500,000 of common stock. The latter 
is “* bonus stock,” and does not pretend to be anything else. That 
is, when the purchase of the gas properties was made, the sellers 
received the value in bonds, and the stock was given as a bonus. 
Gas properties are going up now, and the chances are good for a 
substantial rise in the price of these, for they are selling at the low 
figures which a new thing can get. The history of this company 
is this: the first gas company in St. Louis (the St. Louis Gaslight 
Company) had exclusive rights to portions of the then existing 
municipal territory. Then the Laclede Company was formed, 
and purchased a portion of the other company’s territory. Next 
the city took in the town of Carondolet, which brought the Car- 
ondolet gas works into the municipality. Lastly, an opposition 
company, called the Gas, Fuel, and Power Company, was formed, 
and began a general fight. After the 1st of January next, the 
exclusive rights of all these companies expired, and they were 
preparing for war everywhere. In thisstate of things an arrange- 
ment was effected by which the Laclede Company bought up the 
property of the other companies, and it is now the sole gas com- 
pany in St. Louis. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF CONTINENTAL TRADE. 


: oe Pan-American Congress has at last settled down to work, 

after an excursion of nearly six thousand miles, occupying 
exactly six weeks. So far as it was possible to show them the 
country, its institutions, and its industries in that brief time, this 
has been done, and they now probably have seen much more of it 
than nine Americans out of ten see in the course of their lives. 
They will not take up the problems suggested by our State De- 
partment with an inadequate impression of the magnitude and 
the resources of the United States. They will realize in a practi- 
cal way that this is a country for the continent to have some pride 
in,—not merely possessing a population and wealth greater than 
all the rest of the continent from Greenland and Alaska to Terra 
del Fuego, but also exceeding in wealth and population every 
European country, and behind none in industrial resources and 
energy, and the educational machinery to make an intelligent 
and orderly people. 

The programme suggested for discussion is sufficiently long. 
Popular interest, however, centres on that part of it which looks 
to the establishment of closer and more abundant commerce be- 
tween the different free States of the continent. And of these 
proposals, those which relate to the subsidizing of shipping and 
the modification of Tariffs are felt to be the most important. The 
suggestion of a common unit of international coinage, of identical 
laws for the administration of custom-houses and the like, are 
secondary matters. No great and immediate effect will result 
from them, and they might well be left over for discussion after 
we have reached an understanding as to the other two points. 

As to the establishment of steamship lines by joint-action on 
the part of these governments and our own, there seems to be a 
great unanimity among the delegates to the Congress. The chief 
difficulty will be to determine the proportion of the burden which 
is to fall upon each. These sister States are not in the same fi- 
nancial position as ourselves. We have not heard of any of them 
being burdened with a surplus of revenue. As we said above, 
their entire population is much less than ours, and the disparity 
in wealth is even greater. The seven states of Central America 
and the nine of South America represented in the Conference 





had a population slightly more than forty millions, according to 
the census enumerations they took between 1872 and 1881. Their 
collective wealth is not half that of the United States. In settling 
the terms, therefore, of our codperation with them, we must ex- 
pect to bear the greater share of the burden at least at the outset, 
as we are very well able to do, independent of the fact that it is 
we who are to derive the most immediate benefit from the ar- 
rangement suggested. 

In some respects the solution of the shipping problem solves 
everything. We now are selling in small and unsatisfactory quan- 
tities to these countries the very articles in which we desire an in- 
creased commerce with them. Neither their Tariffs on manufac- 
tures nor ours on the raw materials of manufacture, nor our higher 
rate of wages stands in the way of this. In prices, in quality, in 
the adaptability of our goods we are competing with Europe in 
the markets of these countries as regards hardwares, boots and 
shoes, woolens and cottons, no less than flour and the like pro- 
duce, so far as our inadequate provision of direct communication 
permits. And the rapid growth of our commerce with Venezuela, 
through the establishment of a single line of steamships between 
her ports and ours, shows what we fairly might expect if our 
neighbors could buy our manufactures and other products directly, 
instead of getting them through the intervention of our commer- 
cial rivals. This, therefore, is the matter of greatest urgency at 
present, and we hope the deliberation will result in placing before 
our Congress definite proposals for this great object. The inter- 
national conference in this subject is happily timed, as it just pre- 
cedes the first Congress that has met for thirty years with an ade- 
quate idea of our needs in this respect. 

Next in importance is it that we should scan carefully the 
actual conditions of commerce in all these countries, with a view 
to seeing what advantages and encouragements each of these free 
states can extend to trade with the other, in order that the ties of 
friendship may be strengthened by mutual intercourse and re- 
ciprocal advantage. On our side it is not difficult to see what 
might be done to increase our purchases from the free states of Cen- 
tral and South America. All that is needed is to divert to them 
the commerce we now maintain with European dependencies in 
the same region. From Cuba, Porto Rico, St Thomas, Jamaica, 
the Bermudas, Trinidad, and the three Guianas we now make 
large purchases of tropical produce, which the free states could 
furnish with equal facility. And except with the British colonies, 
—if indeed that be an exception,—we are not allowed to trade 
with these dependencies on terms as favorable as their European 
rulers reserve to themselves. Spain, for instance, excludes from 
Cuba and Porto Rico every kind of American produce she wishes 
to supply herself. We thus are submitting to commercial impo- 
sitions of the most offensive kind, while we also make ourselves 
the patron of colonialism, to the disadvantage of the free states 
who would give us the fairest terms. 

There would be little difficulty in readjusting our tariff so as 
to foster the production by our sister republics of all the supplies 
we require to purchase. A remission of the duty on sugar im- 
ported from the countries now represented at Washington would 
convert the whole of the most northern states of South America 
into heavy producers and exporters of that article, and this might 
be repaid by a similar remission of duties on imports of ours which 
they do not now or cannot conveniently produce for themselves. 

Itis in arrangements of this nature and not in the establish- 
ment of an American Continental Zollverein, that the best solution 
of our common problem is to be sought. We do not want Free 
Trade with these countries, and that for their sakes as well as for 
ourown. We desire to see them persist in the protective policy 
they all have adopted, so that their resources may be utilized and 
their people trained in the arts of peace. The richer they grow 
through the development of industrial association with the diver- 
sification of industry, the more valuable will be their commerce to 
us. Any arrangement which might tend to place a check to their 
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industrial development would cost us dear in the long run, Their 
highest prosperity is our truest interest. 

In the earlier period of our history, our commerce was more 
with our neighbors to the southward than even with Europe, 
when as colonies we were confined to trade with a single nation. 
So long as that was the case, Philadelphia and the ports to the 
south of it possessed especial advantages for this trade. It was 
with the substitution of European for American trade that those 
ports lost ground. The time has come for a return to earlier con- 
ditions. From a country dependent upon Europe for its supplies 
of all kinds of manufactures, we have become a great manufactur- 
ing nation, with a surplus of manufactures to dispose of to coun- 
tries less fitted to produce these. These countries are to be found 
on our own continent, and the opening of trade with them means 
the elevation of the ports nearest them to the rank of great em- 
poriums of commerce. Philadelphia will not be behind Galveston, 
New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, and Baltimore in profiting 
by this change. As the most southern port situated on the great 
area of manufactures, we fairly may expect a large share of this 
new trade, and we should leave nothing undone to favor the 
policy which will secure it. 

ARE WE COMING BACK TO SCOTT? 
TIVHE question is neither a joke nor a conundrum; it is a natural 
enquiry induced by the tendencies of current fiction. People 
are becoming horribly tired of psychology administered in inter- 
minable doses of dialogue. They are growing impatient of the 
hundred pages required to evolve the workings of Gloriana’s inner 
consciousness, when what they really want is the color of her eyes 


in aparagraph. And here we run against one of the paradoxes of 


the time, namely, that the analytical method of certain contempo- 
rary novelists,—of whom Mr. Howells is easily the chief,—has be- 
come identified with a school of realism which has its roots in quite 
different soil ; for while one is metaphysical in its processes, the 
other, by its very terms, is material and usually sensual. Yet, 
broadly speaking, we find the fiction and poetry of the day divid- 
ing on lines of realism and idealism, with the work of the analysts 
irrevocably in the former group. This work has perhaps served a 
good purpose, but the evidences of a reaction are too strong to be 
ignored, and it therefore appears timely to ask whether in that re- 
action we are likely to get back to the stately periods, romantic 
atmosphere, and heroic exaggerations of Sir Walter. 

Says Mr. William Sharp in the admirable preface to his vol- 
ume of “ Romantic Ballads”: ‘‘ In pure fiction the era of romance 
as opposed to pseudo-realism is about to begin, if the tide be not 
already well on the flow,’—an announcement which has sent Mr. 
Howells post haste in search of a combating argument. He finds 
it in Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Physical Theory of Another Life,’ wherein 
the imagination is said to be nothing more than a mirror of the 
world around it,—a faculty which must draw all its materials from 
things actually known. But the author goes on to admit that the 
imagination may exalt, refine,and enrich what it finds, and “ shed 
over all the splendor of an effulgence such as earth never actually sees.” 
Surely this saving clause completely gives the case away and ren- 
ders the defendants’ witness an exceedingly useful person to the 
other side. 

It is true that critics whose utterances command respect tell 
us that we have outgrown tilts and tourneys, and that an age 
which recognizes a living egoism has no time to waste upon a dead 
chivalry. We must have vivid pictures of the life about us,—re- 
productions of the Real; not necessarily Tolstoi, still less Zola, 
least of all Catulle Mendes; but something which has its roots in 
the Actual, and which is developed on the social lines of modern 
civilization. 

In this view two factors are overlooked ; first, that that deep- 
ening of line and heightening of color which we call exaggeration, 
are essential to artistic effect where the conditions are (as in fiction 
and the drama they always are) other than those of actual life; 
and secondly, that an allegory which contains the essence of uni- 


versal truth comes closer to our consciousness than a bold fact of 


no specific significance. Moreover, the Real is not the True, and 
it is desirable that they be not confounded. That which has been 
apprehended by the human understanding and passed upon by the 
human intellect may become the humanly True, but the mere ex- 
istence of a thing does not make it atruth; if it did, the most exact 
realism would be the highest possible attainment, and the photo- 
graphic camera the most consummate of artists ; and indeed some 
such claim appears to be that which many recent writers are put- 
ting forward ; they hold to the necessity of being ‘in touch” with 
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the daily and hourly experiences of men; and when we come to 
enquire what is meant by experience we find that it always refers 
to something physical. There is a horror of those imaginative ex- 
periences and intuitive perceptions which it is the fashion to call 
“fairy tales,” and so the realists take their finely pointed pencils 
and proceed to copy with millions of delicate strokes that which 
they can see. Such work is creditable to the patience alike of 
writer and reader, but afterall it is only a copy of an original which 
we have always with us, and it is difficult to conceive how any one 
ean be benefited by a study of the trivialities of detail at second- 
hand. The error at the base of the argument is the assumption 
that it is the province of art to copy,—a process which completely 
eliminates the personality of the artist,—instead of to interpret and 
so include the vital workings of the human imaginatison. Certainly 
there is cesthetic satisfaction in contemplating a finished bit of an- 
alytie detail; it is the same sort of satisfaction derivable from a 
cork mode! of Westminster Abbey, namely, delight in the skill of 
the artificer. But they who desire creation,—that first requisite of 
the artist,—must come to romance, must visit the Abbey itself. 

It is well for the author of “Sebastopol” to startle us by his 
extraordinary analysis of the sensations of a man struck and 
killed by a bomb; it has interest, perhaps the power of fascination ; 
but it is the interest and fascination of the clinic. 

To be thus “ real’? was not the method of those whose names 
seem made to endure. It is not what keeps before our minds the 
image of Sidney Carton, standing at the guillotine, with the little 
seamstress’ hand clasped in his, listening to the rolling of the tum- 
brils ; or of Harry Esmond enduring in the silence of a great love 
the inimitable banter of the coquettish Beatrix while his ‘ dear 
mistress ” of Castlewood stands looking on with her sad smile; or 
of little Pearl, forever pressing the cruel and crucial question to 
which the scarlet letter on Hester’s breast gave her no satisfying 
answer. No; we have degenerated to the material, and in our 
efforts to escape “ fairy tales,” have gotten down to mere report- 
ers’ ‘‘ copy.” 

That morals should suffer in such a fall is not surprising, but 
it is probably true that the moral question has little to do with the 
literary one. In any case, there is no lack of subjects for compari- 
son wherein the recognized canons of morality find slight accept- 
ance. It might indeed be interesting, did occasion warrant, to 
take up the mass of débris belonging to the Atherton-Daintry- 
Jackman order and set it over against certain pieces of genuine 
literature of like motive, but of immeasurably superior method. 
Or we might find instruction in comparing the risky situations of 
Mr. Saltus (who has strangely mistaken badinage for Balzac) with 
the coarsely romantic episodes of Wycherley and Congreve. Such 
an investigation would show that diversity of treatment and deter- 
ioration in style have gone hand in hand; for it is inevitable that 
the eflort to magnify episode at the expense of plot, and to substi- 
tute analysis for description, must materialize a subject which is 
only not brutal so long as it has ideality. Poetry furnishes apt 
examples. Compare, for example, the erotic verse of to-day with 
the ‘“ Hesperides”? or ‘“ Astrophel and Stella.” Robin Herrick 
could sing of his Electra’s tears : 

“Upon her cheeks she wept, and from those showers 
Sprang up a sweet nativity of flowers.” 
And was able to preserve ideality of treatment even in those 
couplets to Julia which glowed with a fine, honest, unmasked pas- 
sion, pure because normal jand poetic, because free from the incu- 
bus of a didactic purpose. 

Sir Philip Sidney not only gives us love sonnets but tells how 

not to write them: 
“You that do search for everie purling spring 

Which from the ribs of old Parnassus flowes, 

And everie floure, not sweet perhaps, which growes 

Neare thereabouts, into your poesie wring ; 

Ye that do dictionarie’s methode bring 

Into your rimes, running in ratling romes ; 

You that poore Petrarch’s long-deceas¢éd woes 

With new-born sighes and denisen’d wit do sing; 

You take wrong waies ; those far-fet helpes be such 

As do bewray a want of inward tuch, 

And sure, at length stolne goods do come to light: 

3ut if, both for your love and skill, your name 

You seeke to nurse at fullest breasts of Fame, 

Stella behold, and then begin to endite.” 
The Lady Penelope Devereux hardly showed herself worthy of 
the devotion of so true a knight, yet we of to-day must hold her 
in blessed memory as the inspiration of the ‘ Astrophel and Stella ”’ 
sonnets. 

But now we have changed all that. Stella’s charms are no 
longer symbolized in stars and flowers, but in something artificial, 
—something one or two removes from nature; we not only the 
 dictionarie’s methode bring into our rimes,” but, overleaping 
the bounds which Sidney deemed extreme, have left the dictionary 
away behind, and hesitate not to coin words which are assumed to 
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express moods (I suppose though the operation of a sort of mental 
onomatopzia) and which are quite awe-inspiring to a plain man 
used to the English of the masters. As the novel has drawn to 
itself the main share of public attention it has incorporated the 
new method of other forms of literature, and, in becoming “ real- 
istic,” has become analytical to a degree which brings the pho- 
tography of thought within the range of scientific possibility. In 
place of romance and narrative we are treated to a melange of 
society, polite or otherwise, wherein detached episodes are vividly 
projected, principally by means of dialogue, (the machinery of 
the drama becoming necessary to repair the paucity of ideas,) and 
inasmuch as the average conversation of society is three-fourths 
platitude, the average novel has come to be little more than a 
faithful record of platitude. Readers are asking for a change. 
Are we coming back to Scott ? 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


HYPNOTISM. 
we the highly interesting resumé of the history and character of 
the science of Hypnotism—if we may call it a science—made 
by Professor Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania, at a 
recent meeting of the Contemporary Club of this city, the theory 
that the mental manifestations of hypnotised patients are solely 
results of verbal suggestion from the operator was strongly insisted 
upon, as it has been insisted upon by several recent writers upon the 
subject. In the lecturer’s experience no case of thought transfer- 
rence had been observed, though certain European hypnotisers 
believed that the phenomenon took place. In difficult realms of 
experiment like this, however, where the personal conditions and 
relations of operator and subject strongly affect the result, no one 
man’s experience can be taken as final, and a great diversity in 
conditions and personalities is requisite ere any satisfactory decis- 
ion can be reached. That thought transferrence actually takes 
place under certain circumstances, the results reached by the Lon- 
don Psychic Society give us considerable reason to believe. And 
if thought can be transferred from mind to mind in the normal 
state, it seems highly probable, a priori, that this could more read- 
ily take place in the abnormally close mental rapport of the hyp- 
notic state. } 

We do not propose to argue the question, however, but simply 
to state certain facts which seem to indicate that verbal suggestion 
is not the only influence at work in hypnotic mentality, and that 
the relation of operator and subject may not be as close as is ordi- 
narily assumed. One incident, which occurred in this city many 
years ago, is worth relating, from its significance in this connec- 
tion. It happened in those days in which what was then known 
as Animal Magnetism was the rage, and experiments in it were be- 
ing made on all sides. 

One doctor—whose name would be recognized by many were 
it desirable to mention it—was particularly successful in hypnotis- 
ing a servant girl in his family—rather too successful, indeed, on 
one memorable occasion. On this occasion, after throwing the 
patient into a deep hypnotic trance, he found it difficult to arouse 
her, and became so flustered and frightened as to lose all power in 
this direction. His fright and loss of nerve continued for a day or 
two—I cannot now state the exact time—during which the patient 
remained entranced. Many persons were called in, physicians 
among them, and every effort was made to awaken the sleeping 
woman, but without avail. The circumstance became noised 
abroad, and the house was surrounded by curious and excited 
people. Finally, the doctor, regaining with an effort control of his 
nerves, succeeded in arousing the patient, very greatly to his 
relief. 

It is not with this incident, however, that we are here con- 
cerned, but with the evidence of thought transferrence in this par- 
ticular case. The patient, on whom numerous experiments were 
made, seemed capable of reading not only the ordinary thoughts 
in the mind of the operator, but even of recalling long dormant 
-memories. One instance of ordinary mind reading related by the 
doctor is the following : One morning, leaving the girl in the hyp- 
notic trance, he went to market, and returned with a basket of 

rovisions. On his appearance she cried out in a tone of distress : 
‘What did you bring those black things for? They make me 
sick.” On examining the market basket the black things proved 
to be some prunes which he had purchased. An extraordinary 
instance is the following: On one occasion the patient was ob- 
served to be repeating long sentences of a strange and involved 
character, far beyond the powers of an uneducated person. There 
was something in them vaguely familiar to the doctor ; sufficiently 
so, apparently, to suggest his examining a work on Demonology, 
which he had read with close attention several years before. Here 
he found, word for word, the sentences which the girl had spoken, 
though all conscious memory of them had long vanished from his 
mind. 





The above account I do not give from personal knowledge, 
but from the statements of eye-witnesses of the occurrences, whose 
testimony would be taken in any ordinary affair of life. The 
facts, indeed, are well known to many now living. I have next to 
relate a peculiar case of hypnotism that occurred within my own 
family, and in which the usual essentials of an operator and of 
verbal suggestion were absent, though other hypnotic conditions 
were present. 

To begin with, I had a brother badly wounded at Gettysburg. 
He died, indeed, a few days after being taken to the field hospital, 
but survived long enough to write a letter home, in which he ex- 
pressed strong hopes of recovery. A younger brother at once 
started for the field of battle, with the purpose of trying to bring 
him home. Before he reached there, howeever, his wounded 
brother had died, and the body had been sent home by a friend 
who had gone to the field on a similar errand. 

Such was the story which my brother had to tell on his return 
to Philadelphia, together with many of the horrors of the battle- 
field which he had seen during his search for the wounded soldier. 
His narrative had an unexpected effect, for suddenly my younger 
sister, affected more than we had dreamed of, sank upon the sofa 
in a deep swoon. 

The young man who had been telling the story took her hand 
in an endeavor to arouse her, and either from this, or from the oc- 
casion of her swoon, a hypnotic relation became established be- 
tween them. She appeared incapable of hearing a word or feeling 
a touch from any other person present, though her mind became 
in full communication with that of the brother whose story had 
caused her trance-like condition. But the case was by no means 
the ordinary one of suggestion and response thereto. On the con- 
trary, the entranced girl, while listening intently to all his remarks, 
and while utterly deaf to those of any other person present, re- 
tained her mental independence, and rather led than was led in 
the conversation. She criticised his remarks, laughed merrily 
when he said something to her absurd, and perversely refused to 
be controlled by any of his suggestions. 

Her mind, indeed, was affected, not by his suggestions, but by 
a sort of dream woven out of his previous story of experiences on 
the battle field. She appeared to be walking hand in hand with 
him over the field, declared that they were bare-foot, and that the 
ground was burning hot, and related a variety of fantastic inci- 
dents, none of which had any immediate relation to the death of 
her brother. Recollection of this seemed to have vanished from 
her mind. After remaining in this condition for a half hour or 
more, she voluntarily awoke, with none of the ordinary hypnotic 
passes or suggestions, and with no recollection of anything that had 
occurred. 

I do not offer this incident as a case of thought transferrence, 
for I do not remember that anything of the kind took place, but as 
a peculiar instance of hypnotism, very unlike those of ordinary ex- 
periment. Its conditions were those of somnambulism so far as 
the mental condition of the patient was concerned, but were decid- 
edly hypnotic in her relations tosurrounding persons. It was an 
instance of hypnotism without suggestion, and without the inter- 
vention of an operator, the mind of the sleeping person remaining 
fully independent, and, by the sort of dream that affected it, con- 
trolling the situation. 

The incidents above given indicate that the hypnotic relation 
is far from a simple one, but may have a great variety of condi- 
tions and manifestations far removed from those of simple sugges- 
tion and response thereto by word or action. Thought transfer- 
rence may need further testimony before it can be generally ac- 
cepted, though the evidence in its favor is already strong, while as 
regards the conditions of the patient’s mind, it may vary from the 
utmost subserviency to the utmost independence, and the last told 
incident shows that the hypnotic state may be assumed and escaped 
from without volition on the part of any person concerned. I may 
add that the lady alluded to was never before and has never since 
been affected in the manner described. - 

C. M. 








BLUE-JAYS. 


66 HAT is the most characteristic feature of November?” 

asked a shivering friend from town, as we stood with our 
backs to the rain-laden winds. ‘“ Birds and blossoms,” I replied. 
Of course he thought me trifling with him, and I asked if he ex- 
pected me to say “ rheumatism.” 

What have birds and blossoms to do with such a dreary outlook ? 
This was evidently the tenor of my friend’s thought, although he 
said nothing more. To him, as it was raining hard, the world was un- 
utterably dreary,and he longed for the crackling blaze upon the and- 
irons which he knew awaited us. Ina few moments, as we skirteda 
bit of woodland, I remarked, “ blue-jays are a feature of this 
month. See! here are half-a-dozen!’’ They were very tame and 
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full of merry ways. They hunted the leaf-strewn ground and 
played bo-peep among the lower branches of the oaks. They 
screamed, laughed, chattered, and at times uttered that peculiar 
flute-like note which sounds so strangely in the woods, particularly 
when the silence of mid-winter broods over all. My friend forgot 
that it was a dull November day. 

These dandies in their cerulean suits can do no mischief now 
and I love them for their vivacity. Their cunning shows out con- 
tinually, and it needs not the dictum of the naturalist to learn 
that they are cousins of the crow. That they lived so largely up- 
on eggs during May and June told against them at the time, and 
they were then the incarnation of fiendishness. Let the dead past 
burv its dead. One cannot be happy who is ever cherishing dis- 
likes, and I find the blue-jay of the present sufficient unto No- 
vember days. For my part he is right welcome to the woods as 
he finds them. While the six merry jays were before us, I picked 
® violet, a bluet, and a daisy, and offered them as proof that No- 
vember blossoms were not a myth. There are, [assured my friend, 
more than a score of flowers to be found, by a little careful search- 
ing. What then, if summer's glory has departed; if her skies 
are no longer overhead ; her songs no longer fill the air; the odor 
of her blossoms no longer scent the breeze; is it not a poor wheel 
that cannot spare one spoke? Nature is not so niggardly with 
her gifts, in November, as summer-tourists, for instance, are apt to 
suppose. November is comparatively bare, it is true, and positively 
ragged; but it is not always safe to judge a man by his coat. 

A jay is something more than a bird with blue feathers. Oc- 
tober 23, 1889, it snowed violently for three hours and the ground 
was white. Masses of snow too, clung to the limp foliage that re- 
mained, and gave a curious aspect to the wooded hillsides. It was 
then that the jays were moved to unwonted activity and I saw 
them at their best. The snow puzzled them, and being intent upon 
their own affairs, they paid no heed to my proximity. ‘ What 
does this mean?” was the question, I fancied each asked of his 
comrade, and then a dozen would attempt explanation at the same 
time. Such a chattering! Although the air was thick with snow, 
it did not muffle the harsh sounds ; noises as distracting as cracked 
sleigh-bells. A great company of these birds had been for a week 
in the hillside woods, sociably inclined but 1 ot intimately associ- 
ated. The snow brought them together, and after an hour of vain 
discussion, as a compact flock, they left the woods and flew ina 
direct line for a cluster of cedars half a mile away. It appeared to 
me thatsome one of these birds made the suggestion that the ce- 
dars were a better protection than half-leaved oak woods, and all 
took up with it. At any rate, thatis where the birds went and re- 
mained until the snow-squall was over. Of course, it might have 
been a mere coincidence, and all their chattering mere meaningless 
noise, and so, to the end of the chapter; but [am not disposed to 
view bird-life from such a stupid standpoint. It may suit the 
“ feather-splitters,” as Burroughs aptly calls them, to look upon 
birds as mere conveniences for their nomenclatorial skill, but he is 
happy who escapes them and seeks directly of each bird he sees to 
know what thoughts well up from its little but lively brain. 
Now, I have never seen but upon this occasion, a large number of 
blue-jays, a dozen or more, fly in a compact flock. Here, on the 
home hillside, and I know nothing of them elsewhere, they wander 
about, during the autumn, in companies, but always in an inde- 
pendent manner, as if a very general knowledge of the company’s 
whereabouts was quite sufficient ; but to-day, such a method would 
have been impracticable. The air was too thick with snow, and 
therefore, predetermining the direction, they gathered upon the 
same tree, and then, when closer together than ever I saw red- 
winged black-birds, off they flew. To say that this simple occur- 
rence does not prove beyond question a wide range of mental fac- 
ulties, is to deny that two and two make four. Probably the un- 
happy growler who descants upon the all essential importance of 
“the element of accuracy,” which no one denies, will find this in- 
cident contrary to the officially recorded conditions of jay-life and 
insist that I saw red-winged black-birds and mistook them. 

An ornithologist once wrote to me: “some of your birds in 
New Jersey have strange ways,” but this is not true in the sense 
he intended. Birds about home are simply, here, as elsewhere, 
wide-awake, cunning, quick to scent danger, and wise enough to 
suit themselves to their surroundings. This latter fact goes far to 
explain many a point, for it must be remembered that it is the 
country that decides the bird’s habits, and not that the latter are a 
stereotyped feature of the country. The same people may dwell 
among the hills and upon the sea-coast, but how different are the 
mountaineer and the ’long-shore man! Concerning birds, the dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that so many people, even naturalists, are 
too little concerned with birds’ ways, and rest content with a mere 
knowledge of their names. I once attended, with a prominent 
naturalist, an ornithological meeting. There were a score of bird- 
men present, and very soon they fell to egg-measuring! My com- 
panion fell asleep ! 





They had not long to wait for clearing weather. Soon the sun 
shone brilliantly and Nature for a brief hour wore a strange garb. 
Many a tree was yet green, many were brilliant with gold and 
crimson, and all were flecked with masses of glistening snow. It 
was a splendid spectacle, a swiftly fading pageant, that, like a 
glowing sunset, is remembered long after it has passed away. And 
how the lively blue-jays rejoiced at the return of the sunshine! 
** Now for the oak woods again,” I could hear them scream, even 
though so far away, and sure enough, one after the other came 
trooping back to the same trees whereon they had sported when 
the snow commenced. How differently now was their every 
movement from the time that they counselled together and took 
refuge in the cedar. Now again, they are the blue-jays that every 
country lad well knows; when I saw them but a short time ago, 
they were almost as strangers tome. It is something to have an 
outing during an October snow-storm; when the next comes, let 
me have blue-jays again for company. 

It was two weeks later when [ next saw the blue-jays, and 
under widely different circumstances. November had accomplished 
much in the way of marring the fair face of nature. Searcely a leaf 
was left upon any tree except the oaks, and the damp mist that 
veils the meadows during November, was never denser, gloomier, 
and more forbidding than on the eighth of the month. Long before 
sunrise [ was out of doors, and not a bird greeted me until I came 
to the creek-bank, when out from gloomy depths came the shrill 
scream that of itself is hideous, but at such a time almost musical. 
I tried in vain to locate the sound, but could not while the fog 
lasted ; but this mattered little. All other birds seemed depressed 
and moody. Not a sparrow chirped until the sun made the world 
a little more distinct; not evena robin, if there were any about, 
cared to salute such a sunrise. It was something then, to have 
one brave heart making merry, and I shall long thank the jays for 
cheering a lonely traveler. 

An hour later, the birds thought better of the day, and every 
hedge-row rang with merry music, but the pleasure of the earliest 
sounds I had heard was not forgotten, when their continuing 
screams marred the melody of red-birds and foxie finches. But 
why were they so persistently noisy, and so confined to one spot ? 
My curiosity was aroused and I threaded a tangled brake to my 
sorrow. Ina cluster of sassafras sprouts were several jays and all 
intent upon an object upon the ground. I hurried on, held back by 
green-briars that were really my friends, and finally reached the 
spot. By mere accident I escaped a serious encounter with our 
most treacherous if not dangerous mammal. A skunk had caught 
a blue-jay and scattered its feathers far and near. The victim’s 
companions were bemoaning its fate or berating the murderer, I 
know not which, nor did I pause to determine. Iassume the former 
as more creditable to them and so score another point in the favor 
of these maligned birds. 

What though there are violets still in the meadows, nature is 
rugged now; and among the gnarly branches of the oaks, better 
the shrill cry of the jay, as the north wind sweeps by, than the 
soothing melody of summer’s tuneful thrushes. November needs 
all the help that she can get to escape our malediction ; and the 
ery of the blue-jay prompts me, at least, to be charitable. 

CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 

Near Trenton, New Jersey. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. An 
Historical Treatise, [ete.| By HannisTaylor. In Two Parts. 
Part I: The Making of the Constitution. Pp. xl. and 616. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HE author of this volume is a lawyer of Mobile. To his pro- 
fession and to his section of the country we owe much un- 
sound and unhistorical writing on constitutional questions. We 
are glad to recognize in his work a treatise on the subject which is 

soundly historical, based on extensive study, and controlled by a 

sound judgment. 

There are four mottoes on his title-page, but he omits that 
which would have been the best. It is the saying of Sir James 
Macintosh, to which Mr. Taylor refers repeatedly, that ‘‘ Constitu- 
tions are grown, not made.’’ We do not observe that our author 
has any reference to De Maister’s book, ‘‘ The Generative Princi- 
ple of Political Institutions,” in which this great principle, we be- 
lieve, first found expression. It might be supposed that a princi- 
ple thus enunciated before the close of last century in a book of 
classic rank, and one which commands the instinctive assent of 
every intelligent mind, hardly would need reaffirmation in our 
time. Yet we find even Mr. Gladstone praising our Constitution 
as the creation of the men in 1787 ; and in America there has been 
a kind of Constitutionolatry which has tended to obscure the his- 
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toric origin of its methods and principles through the very inten- 
sity of the admiration felt for its wisdom. 

Mr. Taylor undertakes to put Sir James’s saying on the basis 
of historical demonstration as regards the Constitution of the 
United States, with the aid of the historical scholarship of Ger- 
many, France, and America, but especially that of England itself. 
He fully recognizes the originality of a few important provisions 
of the Constitution, such as the codrdinate authority of the Su- 
preme Court, the compromise between national and federal ideas 
in constructing the basis of representation, and the extension of 
federal jurisdiction to individual citizens, in contrast to all the 
federal systems known to the members of the Convention of 1787. 
But with these and a few less important exceptions, the men of 
1787 builded on the foundation furnished by history. Even in 
matters we are inclined to think peculiar, asin the position assigned 
to the President, they followed the English model more closely 
than appears to a superiicial observer. George III. had practically 
the same power of independent administration as the American 
president, although his successors lost it through the revival and 
growth of the idea of ministerial responsibility to Parliament 
which bad come in with the Revolution of 1688. It was an Ameri- 
can England adapting the historic system to the needs of a new 
country, which shaped itself in 1789 into the governmental order 
we still possess; and even the changes which have taken place 
since that date have been developments right on the line of Eng- 
lish institutional history. In some respects and in some parts of 
the country, America stands for an earlier England than that of 
1789 or even of 1607-20. In New England and the States her 
people have especially influenced, the early manor, or mark, or 
town has come again to the front asan administrative unit to an 
extent which has not been seen in England for centuries past. 
And even this was not the result of planning or reflection, but of 
the natural adaptation of English methods to conditions not unlike 
those in which that unit was the dominant unit in the Motber 
Country. 

To trace the roots of our Constitution as far back as history 
permits, Mr. Taylor begins with the Germany on which Tacitus 
lifts the veil for us. From this he passes to ‘the Germany out- 
side Germany,” which the Low Dutch tribes established by the 
conquest of England. He accepts pretty thoroughly “the Teu- 
tonic theory ” of early English history, for which Mr. Freeman, 
(and his disciples, Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Green), are responsible, 
making little of the criticism to which it has been subjected by 
later historians. To us it always seemed an exaggeration, and not 
capable of being reconciled with the fact that London, York, and 
the ‘‘ Chesters ”’ maintained their corporate existence as cities and 
towns without interruption, amidst a Teutonic population which 
despised aud disliked city life. And if these municipia continued 
to exist, they of themselves constituted an important Roman ad- 
dition to the resources of English civilization, to say nothing of 
the methods of local administration. We find the same exagger- 
ation of the Teutonic elements in the account of the growth of 
English institutions even after the Norman Conquest. The very 
strength of the Normans lay in the facility with which they had 
absorbed the legal and administrative features of the Roman sys- 
tem, as these had been preserved with many modifications in the 
Romauce nations they subdued. And just as they brought a Ro- 
mance tongue into England, and blended it with English so as to 
construct a language far richer in its resources and more varied in 
its vocabulary than that of any merely Low Dutch people, so 
they enriched the institutional life of England with elements 
traceable only to imperial Rome, its code and its pandects. In 
both cases the Teutonic element is fundamental, and superior in 
amount. In both the characteristic superiority of the composite 
result is due to the Roman infusion. 

With this reservation we have nothing but praise for the care- 
ful and luminous account of the institutional and constitutional 
history of England, with especial reference to American condi- 
tions, which is carried in the first volume to the accession of the 
first Tudor king, Heury VII. The parts of English history which 
are but lightly touched upon here, are those which are of least 
importance in an institutional aspect, such as the profound dis- 
tinction between Northumbrian and Southumbrian England, the 
presence of the Danes as a modifying element, and the like. But 
the account of the land-system both before and after the Conquest, 
of the judicial system as developed partly from English tradition 
and partly from the Norman elements introduced by the kings, of 
the principles and methods of taxation, of the development of 
Parliament though the Great Council from the Witenagemote, of 
the relations of Church to State, and of king to people, are both 
exhaustive and graphic. We are pleased to see that Mr. Taylor 
rejects the notion that the petit jury is a thing of Teutonic origin, 
as he traces the inquisitis per testes first to Normandy, and then 
through the Carling Capitularies to the Roman law. We think it 
would have been well to have taken some notice of the two great 





types of the medieval monasticism—the Benedictines and the 
Friars—as these no doubt helped to modify civil institutions. It 
also was worth noting that the transformation of the civil bene- 
fices from life to hereditary tenure was tending to establish a her- 
editary clergy in the Church, and that Western Europe was saved 
from this calamity by the enactment of celibacy for the clergy. 

We close Mr. Taylor’s book with a feeling of pride that it is 
an American scholar who has condensed into this volume the re- 
sults of so much scholarly research in four nations,and has em- 
— all its results,to illumine the history of our own national 
order. 


Mito YASHIKI: A TALE OF OLD JAPAN. By Arthur Collins 
Maclay. Pp. vittand 456. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mr. Maclay’s previous work, “A Budget of Letters from 

Japan,” giving the results of his study of Japan at first hand, 
made a very pleasant impression on the reading public, and en- 
couraged him to attempt a Japanese historical novel. He has not 
achieved an equal success in his new field. The problem of bring- 
ing Japanese life into fiction is far from easy to a Western author. 
The range of social motives is so different from ours that the 
temptation to occidentalize the characters is almost too great to be 
overcome, and Mr. Maclay has not overcome it. He imparts to 
his characters a measure of personal individuality and independent 
initiative, which is not Japanese. He makes less of the passionate 
devotion to the group,—family or clan,—than the situation in old 
Japan would require. Thus his heroes resume the place held by 
their forefathers in the Mito household without any special at- 
tachment to its chief, and purely out of their interest in the future 
of the Mikado. Their residence in the Mito Yashiki,—a fortified 
camp of the Mito clan in Yedo, now Tokio,—is merely to serve 
the Mikado by keeping watch upon the Shogun and the Regent. 
And they take part in the killing of the Regent out of motives 
very different from those specified in the famous document of 
which every participant was given a copy, in order to prevent the 
act being set down as a mere murder. The Samurai of Mito, who 
renounced their place in the Clan and became rorins, for whom 
nobody was responsible, in order to do this deed, would have 
resented bitterly the picture Mr. Maclay has drawn of the reasons 
which moved them to their act. 

Throughout the story very great liberties are taken with the 
history. Beliefs and ideas are ascribed to historical characters, of 
which they had not the faintest inkling. The conversation of Ii 
Kamen no Kami, the Go-Tairo or Regent, with the Buddhist ab- 
bot, in chapter XVIL., is an instance of this. So the Regent’s ene- 
mies are made to entertain views of the uselessness of resisting 
the foreigners, which they did not adopt until years after his death, 
when the Mikado and his advisers performed a right-about-face on 
the question of opening Japan to the Western nations. This may 
be necessary in order not to alienate the sympathies of the reader 
from the heroes of the story, and not to mitigate the indignation 
with which he must*regard the violence of the Go-Tairo, which we 
believe to be overdrawn. Two Japanese histories of the time, 
both hostile to the Bakufu government or Shogunate, state the 
case far more mildly, and make no mention of his reviving the an- 
cient cruelty of attainder for treason. On the whole, we feel that 
Ii Kamon no Kami gets very hard measure from Mr. Maclay. He 
was the one Japanese ruler who had the penetration to see that 
the country could no longer be kept sealed hermetically against 
the rest of the world. He kept the Mikado and the Damio of 
Mito,—Nariaki, whose name, we believe, Mr. Maclay never men- 
tions although he plays a prominent part in the story,—from in- 
volving the country in aruinous war. He used violence and deceit 
by turns in his policy; but in this he merely followed the tradi- 
tional policy of his house. 

The best parts of the book are the descriptions, which every- 
where remind us of the “ Budget of Letters.” We may instance 
the family picture at Alako, with which the book opens; the 
journey of the two young Samurai to Yedo; the courier-system by 
which the interpreter Kenishi is summoned from Nagasaki to 
Yedo ; the capital itself and the Mito Yashiki; and the flight of 
the attainted families into the upland country from the wrath of 
the Gotairo. But Mr. Maclay would have done better if he had 
passed more lightly over the descriptions of the torture of the 
jockey, the fatal ending of the duel with the Go-Tairo’s spy, the 
seppuku (or hari-kari) of Makashima, and similar matters. His 
readers of the gentler sex will not thank him for such details. As 
a whole the book is defective in the lightness which is essential to 
this form of literature, and towards the close it becomes a sus- 
tained dissertation on the superiority of Christianity to Bud- 
dhism—a theme of great practical importance and not badly han- 
dled, but surely out of place in a novel. 

We venture the suggestion that he might have made more of 
the recorded conduct of the participants in the conspiracy—their 
erection of the inscribed post to mark the place where they had 
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agreed to kill the Go-Tairo, their parting from their families, the 
parting salutation of the Shinto priest, Saito Kenmotsu, to the 
castle of his lord and benefactor in Mito, and their behavior after 
their success. The outcome of their deed was very different to 
themselves from what is said in the story. me 


A CENTURY OF REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED Srates. [Cent Ans 
de Republique aux Etats Unis.] By the Duke of Noailles. 
Vol. II. bape I., 1886.] Paris: Levy. 

The Duc de Noailles bears a name that gives him a right to 
offer the world his views on the Centennial of the American Con- 
stitution. One of his ancestors helped under Rochambeau to 
achieve our independence, and later took refuge here in the stress 
of the French Revolution, leaving Philadelphia to fight and lose 
his life in the one successful French naval engagement with the 
British in the West Indies. A brother was French minister to 
the United States only a few years ago, and showed himself a dip- 
lomatist of marked ability, so that he has since then held other 
missions for France, in Constantinople and Rome. A son of the 
present duke was here with the French delegation at the York- 
town Centennial. Thus on all sides Noailles has been in contact 
with our institutions, and his studies have been elaborate and ex- 
haustive, while the considerable interval between his successive 
volumes shows that he works slowly. At the outset he declared 
his intention of studying America without illusion or passion, and 
of pointing out, on the authority of our own writers, the good 
principles and working of our institutions, and the causes and 
mischievous effects of the evils that assail them. 

Without that actual personal acquaintance which Mr. Bryce 
improved by several visits, as a preparation for his great book on 
the American Commonwealth, our French critic has freely used 
much of the same material and some of our carping periodicals 
and ambitious, young constitutional writers of the new school fig- 
ures as often in the French as in the English book; while the 
Frenchman speculates on the underlying principles of popular 
sovereignty, rights of majorities, universal suffrage, constitutional 
limitations, federal institutions, legislative functions, etc., from a 
very different point of view from that of the English author, a 
Liberal M. P., almost a philosophic radical, strong in his faith in 
Republicanism as it is seen in the United States. The Frenchman, 
as a duke and an Orleanist, naturally sees in American institutions, 
the origin of many existing conditions of those of France. Dis- 
cussing, like Bryce, the executive and judicial branches of our 
government, on elections and party machinery for their control, 
the French author thinks he discovers dangers in a very different 
quarter. According to his notion, the spectre that threatens us 
is found in the growing tendency to socialism, the evils of immi- 
gration, and in the abuses of such movements as those of labor 
parties, Grangers, temperance agitators, and those gusts of pas- 
sionate appeal for votes and laws that occasionally sweep over 
the country. He keeps close watch of the latest phases of Henry 
George and his followers, and anticipates the results of the Pan- 
American Conference, relying, however, for his estimates of Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Harrison very much on such authorities as we 
have already indicated.—partisan contributions to the North 
American Review, for example. He concedes, though, that the 
Centennial of the Constitution is not entirely unmarked by good 
signs and symptons, and many of these he finds in the pages of so 
sound and conservative a writer on Constitutional Law as Judge 
Hare, a much safer guide, we might suggest to him, than writers 
in sensational periodica!s, aiming only to please the somewhat 
sated tastes of their readers by highly seasoned attacks on all 
parties and their leaders. He discusses the poor and bad sides of 
government by parties, and doubts the possibility of eliminating 
the evils on the surface,—a despair which Americans will not yet 
share with him. 

From de Tocqueville to Noailles is of course a long step, and 
yet the writer of our own day may do us some service, if, aban- 
doning the didactic philosophizing of his great predecessor, he 
sees in the actual working of our institutions evils that were not 
visible to the keen eye of that first of intelligent observers of 
American Democracy. We are in our own day largely responsi- 
ble for the evils that do exist, and still more for the exagge-ation 
of their significance and importance by reason of the growth of 
sensationalism in all our writing, and that western orientalism, as 
Nicholas Biddle called it half a century ago, that leads every 
speaker in Congress and out of it, every writer for the press, and 
every reformer and agitator, to see only utter ruin in those who 
do not share the political faith, the reforms, and schemes, that are 
to set the world right. A Frenchman, and a French duke bearing 
a great historical name especially, may well be pardoned, if he at- 
tributes the same importance to partisan writings in this country 
that belongs to them in France or in Europe, where revolutions 
are made by pamphleteers and counter-revolutions by historians. 
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The value and interest of the present book consist mainly in the 
lessons we can learn from its pages, of the views that he and men 
of his stamp take of our future. That we hope for better things 
springs from our faith in the innate sense of our people of what is 
right, and their power to secure it in the end by the exercise of 
the franchise through univeral suffrage ; and we shall be rather as- 
sisted than impeded by a fair statement of his observations, even 
from one who does not share our democratic confidence. 


PAGES CHOISES DES MEMOIREs DU Duc DESAINT-SImon. Edited 
and annotated by A. N. Van Duell. Boston: Ginn & Oo. 
1889. 

This is a very praiseworthy undertaking, to give the American 
student a few extracts from the works of Saint-Simon—that great- 
est of all great writers of memoirs. No nation can compete with 
France in this department of literature; and of all those whose 
memoirs have been made known to us, Saint-Simon is easily first. 
The writing of memoirs in France begins with Villehardonin, 
toward the end of the 12th century, and after him we have a suc- 
cession of admirable historical pictures drawn by contemporaries 
and witnesses of the scenes they depict. Joinville, Froissart, 
Commyne ;—the numerous chroniclers called forth by the wars of 
the 17th century—such as Montluc, Tarannes, d’ Aubigné, and Bran- 
t6me—the greatest of these. The wars of the Fronde produced a 
number of historians, among whom Retz shines preéminent, cer- 
tainly the greatest painter before Saint-Simon. 

Louis de Rouvroy, duc de Saint-Simon, the greatest of post- 
humous authors, as Villemain calls him, was born in 1675. At 
the age of 19 he entered the army, and immediately began writ- 
ing down these notes and memoirs, which finally reached such 
vast proportions that it has been said no other writer has ever left 
an equal amount of manuscript. The voluminous memoirs, of 
which no complete edition appeared till 1830, were for a long time 
known and consulted by historians, but the world knew nothing 
of them. Madame du Deffand, who had read some portions in 
manuscript, writing to Horace Walpole, finds them ‘“ amusing, 
though the style is abominable and the portraits are ill-drawn.” 

Saint-Simon is known principally, even now-a-days,—for he is 
praised more than he is read—by the admirable criticisms of 
Sainte-Beuve in the Causeries de Lundi. One of these essays is 
prefixed, by way of introduction, to the edition of the memoirs 
published in twenty volumes by Hachette, in 1856. The first vol- 
ume of this edition contains a fine steel engraving of Saint-Simon, 
of which Sainte-Beuve in his introduction speaks as follows: 

‘The engraved portrait of Saint-Simon prefixed to this edi- 
tion replaces very advantageously the former portrait, which ap- 
peared in the first edition, which, moreover, was not a good one, 
having the drawbacks of not being really his, buta portrait of his 
father. These mistakes sometimes happen.” In the letters pre- 
fixed to his memoirs, Saint-Simon says, by way of apology for 
himself: lst That he always speaks the truth. 2d. That he is not 
impartial, nor does he pique himself on being so. As to his truth- 
fulness, time has called into question many of his statements, 
while it has shown not a few of them to be false. As to the sec- 
ond assertion, no one, we are quite sure will dispute its entire 
verity ; his portrait of the Duc du Maine is a brilliant example of 
his narrowness, and his injustice to his private enemies. But he 
is the greatest painter of his age—the age of Louis XIV. No one 
has succeeded as he has in reproducing the court life at Versailles, 
with all its combinations and its contrasts, “the marriages, the 
deaths, the sudden reactions, the deceptions, the hopes reflected 
upon the innumerable countenances, no two of which bear any re- 
semblance to each other; nor of the flux and reflux of contrary 
ambitions, animating more or less visibly all these personages ; 
nor of the groups or pe/otons which were formed amongst them 
in the great gallery of Versailles,” 

Before Saint-Simon we had nothing but glimpses and slight 
sketches of all this; he was the first to give, with an infinity of 
detail, a vast impression of the whole; with him, as Sainte-Beuve 
says, ‘everything teems with life, and up to this time there has 
been but one Saint-Simon.”’ The immense mass of materials which 
he had collected during so many years, he arranged in his old age, 
and copied with his own hand, a fact which his great critic says 
should have inspired in some of his editors a greater respect for 
his style, which though negligent and redundant, yet nothing, in 
his memoirs at least, has been jotted down atrandom. He further 
says of him: ‘ Saint-Simon had singular gifts and superior facul- 
ties of mind; but he did not know how to govern, to distribute 
the whole; to give the proper proportion to his points of view, 
nor that harmony which relegates to their proper places the vani- 
ties and prejudices, and permits the truth to reign.” 

Saint-Simon gathered his information from every available 
source ; at Versailles all were laid under contribution—from a 
duke toa servant. He took the intensest interest in everything 
happening at court and chronicled the minutest details. In early 
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life he had incurred the displeasure of Louis XIV., and his own 
position at court “ appears to have been an entirely subordinate 
one.” After the death of that monarch he was appointed ambas- 
sador to Spain, to arrange the marriage of Louis XV. with the 
Infanta. Here he received the grandeeship and caught the small- 
pox at the same time; but on his return took little or no part in 
public affairs, and died in 1755. Such is a brief sketch of the re- 
markable man, extracts from whose memoirs—a work that has 
been likened to a vast historical Kermesse the scene of which is 
laid in Versailles—are given in the book mentioned at the head of 
this notice. The selections are made with good judgment, and 
include some of his most admirable sketches, such as the death of 
the Dauphin, and of Louis XIV. 

The book contains two introductory articles, and Taine and 
Alfred Rambaud and the editor have furnished two very interesting 
appendices on “ Titles in Use at the Court of Louis XIV.,” and 
“The Army Under Louis.” Readers will find these extracts of 
absorbing interest, and upon the whole the book is a very wel- 
come one. 





THE LAND AND THE COMMUNITY. By Rev. S. W. Thackeray. 
Preface by Henry George. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The author of this book is in sympathy with the movement 

led by Henry George to right the alleged wrongs resulting from 
private propertyin land. The book contains a history of land ten- 
ure in England from that point of view, followed by a discussion 
of the conpensation due to the present owners if the state should 
assume control of the land. At the end is a large collection of 
statistics of interest to anyone wishing to investigate the import- 
ance of rent in England. 

It is hard to classify a book of this kind. The term ‘Political 
Economy ” occurs a few times, yet there is no endeavor to base the 
theory upon economic facts. There is a chapter upon fundamen- 
tal principles which are all taken from Herbert Spencer’s Social 
Statistics. Such premises are lovely to contemplate but hard to 
handle. The trouble is that too much can be deduced from them and 
the author finds it difficult to confine himself to the doctrine that 
every human being has a natural right to land. He shows that 
the national debt of England is on no better footing in his court of 
equity than the right of individuals to land. Yet he hesitates to 
apply the rules of his court to this case. Judged by his maxims I 
fail to see what property rights have a better footing than those in 
land. If the heir to land loses nothing by the nationalization of 
land since only his expectations are disappointed, what right 
would other heirs have to complain if the state should nationalize 
all productive instruments? Mr. George will do well if he can 
satisfy his followers by using these convenient methods to knock off 
plums only, at the same time when they are surrounded by an 
abundance of apple, pear, and peach trees, loaded with luscious 
fruits, quite as tempting as the plums. 

S. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A WORK quite out of the usual vein of Miss Charlotte M. 

Yonge is her “The Cunning Woman’s Grandson. A Tale 
of Cheddar a Hundred Years ago,” (New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker). The cunning woman of this bright little story was an actual 
personage, and her career offers Miss Yonge opportunity for a 
good story of the last century when Goody Lake, the witch, lived 
in a cave, sold charms, told fortunes, and played the part of mis- 
chief-maker generally. The region roundabout was sunk in ig- 
norance; church, catechism and schooling were almost unknown 
to the population. Never was a more hopeful missionary field 
offered for enterprise, and so thought Bishop Wilberforce, who in- 
duced Miss Hannah More to spend her energies in Christianizing 
the place. Miss Yonge has stretched a point of historical accu- 
racy, but only justifiably, in introducing Hannah More as a prime 
agent in the mission work, since a large part of her influence in 
later life was given to similar enterprises. 





“Great Leaders” (D. Appleton & Co.) is a volume of histori- 
cal portraits compiled on a rather novel plan by Mr. G. T. Ferris. 
There are some eighty of these brief, personal histories, from 
Themistocles to the Duke of Wellington, the summary ending 
with Waterloo, as—according to the editor—there has not been 
time sufficient since then to properly determine the ultimate fame 
of great men. This position may be controverted, but there will 
be no disposition to deny greatness to those given a place in the 
present record. The sketches are from the works of writers of 
authority, Plutarch, Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, Grote, etc. Wher- 
ever it has been practicable, a portrait illustration has been added 
to the sketch. Brief biographical details are also furnished by 
the editor. 
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_ _A new edition is put forth by Messrs. Lee & Shepard of Ben- 
jamin Drew’s practical and useful “ Pens and Types,” a hand- 
book for proof-readers and all concerned in preparing matter for 
the press, whose value has been long tested. Mr. Drew was for 
years chief proof-reader in the Government printing office at 
Washington, and his knowledge of the whole subject of which he 
speaks is thorough. He is, perhaps, too minute in his rules for 
punctuation ; it is easily possible to punctuate too much. But 
his book as a whole is excellent. And it is good reading, apart 
from the information it conveys, we may add for the benefit of 
those who are not professional “ copy ” makers or handlers. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


gage eet the announcement that a sister of Miss Mary N. 
: Murfree is soon to make her débiat as a novelist, comes the 
statement that a brother of Mr. H. Rider Haggard,—Captain An- 
drew Haggard of the English army,—is about to publish his first 
novel. It is called “ Dodo and I,” and contains descriptions of 
scenes in the late Abyssinian War. 


Messrs. Harper will soon publish in book-form Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s new story, ‘A Hazard of New Fortunes,” which has 
been running as a serial in Harper’s Bazar. 


Among the papers of Matthew Arnold have been found a 
number of poems which in the opinion of his literary executors 
ought to be given to the world. 

M. Emile Ollivier, the ex-Minister of the Empire, has in press 
his new work, “1789 and 1889.” The volume treats of the Revo- 
lution and the social, political, and religious work of the move- 
ment of 1789, concluding with a programme of reforms to be ef- 
fected in the political organization of latter-day France, and nota- 
bly in the management of universal suffrage and the present Par- 
liamentary system. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press a novel by Count Roman I. 
Zaboff, entitled “ Viera.” The scene is laid in England, where 
Count Zaboff has been living for five years. 


Worthington & Co. announce “ Henriette, or a Corsican 
Mother,” by Francois Coppée, translated by Edward Wakefield, 
and with photogravure illustrations. 

The Paris ‘‘ Salon of 1889,” which Estes & Lauriat will put on 
the American market, will be supplied with critical and descrip- 
tive text by George Lafenestre, Conservator of the Louvre, trans- 
lated by Henry Bacon. One hundred photogravures of the prize 
paintings will adorn this edition, the first specially nied for 
the Anglo-American public. 


George A. Sala will publish soon through Messrs. Bentley a se- 
lection of his reminiscences. Mr. Sala is 61 years old. He was 
indebted for his start in literature to Charles Dickens. 


A. H. Bullen adds to his numerous Elizabethan publications, 
“Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age.” (J. C. 
Nimms, London.) 


Mayor Latrobe, of Baltimore, announced to the Trustees of 
Johns Hopkins University, a week ago, a gift of $100,000 from Mrs. 
Caroline Donovan. By her desire the money will be devoted to 
the foundation of a chair of English literature. 


Lucy Larecom has written an account of her early life for 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s “ Riverside Library.’’ She calls it “ A 
New England Girlhood, Outlined from Memory.” 

The American Economic Association, Baltimore, of which 
Prof. Richard T. Ely is Secretary, has received $500 for two prizes 
for uhe best essay on Women Wage-Earners. Any one is eligible 
to compete, but the American aspect of the subject should be 
chiefly regarded. The essay must not exceed 25,000 words, must 
be type-written, and be sent anonymously to the Secretary be- 
fore November 1, 1890. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, is to publish 
** Mountaineering in Colorado,” by Frederick H. Chapin. 

D. Lothrop Company, of Boston, will soon publish a life of 
Anne Bradstreet, by Helen Campbell. Anne Bradstreet has been 
called “‘ the grandmother of American literature.’”’ She was the 
daughter of one of the colonial Governors of Massachusetts, and 
became the wife of another. Cotton Mather praised her with en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Owen M. Edwards, of Lincoln College, Oxford, is writing 
a ‘ History of Wales” for the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s new holiday story book for children this 
year is called ‘“‘ The Rectory Children.” As in previous years, Mr. 
Walter Crane has designed the pictures for it. 

“The New Magdalen ” of Wilkie Collins is now appearing in 
Portuguese in the Diario de Noticius, a leading journal of the 
country. 
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Cheap editions of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Val d’Arno”’ and “ Ariadne 
Florentina ” are in preparation in England. 

Mr. Chamberlain is engaged in preparing for press a collec- 
tion of his recent speeches on Home Rule and the Irish Question. 
The volume will be published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., London. 

The London Atheneum says that the recent report that Messrs. 
Ward, Locke & Co. intend to amalgamate their business with that 
of other publishing houses, is incorrect. 

Mr. Froude is making considerable progress with his “ Life of 
Beaconsfield,” who, it appears, has become one of the historian’s 
heroes, as an upholder of social and political order. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton’s new novel (it has been three or four 
years since she was last heard from) is called “ Alas!” Its publi- 
cation will soon begin in Temple Bar. 

A new Guide Book to Florida, by Chas. Ledyard Norton, will 
be published by Longmans, Green & Co. early in December. The 
scheme of the volume is similar to that of the well-known Bae- 
deker guides, adapted to requirements of travelers in such a 
country as Florida. Separate maps of the counties with post- 
roads, and the new railway systems, are a noteworthy feature of 
the book. This guide-book is a revival on a new and more com- 
prehensive plan of the Florida Annual, originally published and 
most favorably received by the public in 1885. 

The Worthington Company, New York, announce for imme- 
diate publication ‘‘ Magdalen’s Fortunes ” by W. Heimburg, trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. W. Davis, with photogravure illustrations. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE November Shakespeariana is an interesting number. It has 
good critical articles on the much debated question of the in- 
sanity of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and on the best editions of Shakespeare. A 
life-like portrait of Mr. Appleton Morgan serves as frontispiece. 
It contains, also, some pointed material on the subject of the re- 
construction (destruction ?) of Shakespeare’s church at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

‘Over the Teacups,” is the title of the series of papers which 
Dr. O. W. Holmes is preparing for the Atlantic Monthly. They 
will be published next year. 

James Payn has written a novel for Tid-Bits called ‘“ The 
Word and the Will;” it will be commenced in the Christmas 
number. 

John Habberton, author of ‘“ Helen’s Babies,” contributes the 
complete novel to the December Lippincott. It is called “ All He 
Knew.” 

Poet Lore for November has leading articles on ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and the Russian Drama,” by Nathan H. Dole, and “ Annals of 
Shakespeare’s Fellow, Robert Arnim,” by F.G. Fleacy. The edi- 
torial departments are well maintained. A feature of the num- 
ber is an admirable musical setting by Miss Helen A. Clarke of 
Tennyson’s new poem, “‘ The Throstle.”’ 

The Youth’s Companion, untiring in its enterprise, announces 
for next year contributions by many distinguished people. 
Among them are Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Blaine, Senator Hoar, Sir 
Morrell Mackenzie, Prof. Tyndall, and a long list of others. 

Mrs. Schuyler van Renssaeler, in the December Century, gives 
her impressions of the Paris Exhibition, and quotes President 
Carnot’s phrase, that it was ‘“‘a display of ideas rather than of 
things.” She avers that “ Science and Art, not Trade, gave this 
exhibition character and determined its success.” The same issue 
of the Century is to print a series of letters written by the Duke of 
Wellington in 1851-52 to a young married lady, Mrs. Jones, after- 
ward Lady Levinge. They are said to present the Iron Duke in 
an attractive light. 





THE BARYE EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 


HE collection of paintings, bronzes, water-colors, etchings, etc., 
placed on exhibition at the galleries of the American Art As- 
sociation, in New York, on Saturday, is of extraordinary interest 
and importance. The bronzes, water-colors, ete., from the hand of 
Antoine Louis Barye are in themselves a feast, so varied are they, 
and so surprising in their vigor, strength, and fidelity to nature. 
His lions and tigers are real monarchs of the desert and jungle. 
Their great muscles seem to swell and quiver before the eye, and 
their powerful jaws to crunch and tear their victims. Even where 
his subjects are depicted in respose, the impression of strength is 
invariably conveyed. Beneath the sleek, undulating hide lie the 


sinews of steel, and in the velvet paws the cruel claws are hidden, 
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Perhaps most wonderful of all are his paintings of sleeping ani- 
mals and of serpents. The huge cats are shown slumbering as one 
sees kittens sleep ;—sprawling on their sides, lying on their backs 
with all four paws curled inwards over their bellies, or prone with 
their faces hidden by their fore-legs. The enormous serpents are 
equally fine ; their great, splendid lengths writhing in glittering 
coils, or wrapped with crushing force about the tawny bodies of 
their foes. 

While the lion and the tiger are Barye’s favorite subjects, his 
art appears to equal advantage when applied to the representation 
of other familiar animals,—the elephant, wolf, horse, dog. His 
modelling or painting of each is wonderfully life-like and spirited ; 
the salient points in anatomy and pose being in every case brought 
out so as to secure the best effect. In fact, after seeing his bronzes 
and paintings, the work of other artists in the same direction will 
be likely to appear only tame and conventional. Even the animal 
paintings of Delacroix are far inferior in power and freedom of 
treatment. Something of the same unrelenting realism which 
makes the work of Verestchagin tower above that of his contem- 
poraries, imbues these wonderful productions of Barye, and it 
would be difficult to overestimate the value of the exhibition as an 
educational factor, or to express too strongly the gratitude which 
all lovers of what is most inspiring in art must feel at the liberality 
which has made it possible. 

Great as are the works of Barye, there are still greater ones to 
be seen in the galleries adjoining those in which the myriad speci- 
mens of his art are shown. Masterpieces from the brushes of 
Corot, Diaz, Rousseau, Daubigny, Delacroix, Dupre, Troyon, Mil- 
let, and Decamps, hang upon the walls in almost bewildering pro- 
fusion ; and while here and there one encounters a picture which 
only the most enthusiastic worshiper of the impressionists would 
pronounce inherently valuable, there are a great many examples 
of the highest art of the painters of this school ; examples which 
supply a new and—as the exquisite skill of the artist is by com- 
parison made more and more evident—continually increasing fund 
of pleasure and instruction. Here, after lingering long over the 
beauties of some dreamy little Rousseau, gorgeously-colored Diaz, 
or sylph-haunted Corot, the visitor comes at last to a stand before 
a canvas which, if it be known to him only through reproduction 
or description, should prove a most agreeable surprise. Whatever 
he may have read or heard in attempted belittlement of Millet’s 
masterpiece, no single word of it will be likely to come to mind as 
his eye rests—rests in more senses than one—upon the exquisite 
drawing and coloring by which that great artist has portrayed the 
strong humanity, the tender pathos, and the sweet natural beauty 
of ‘The Angelus.” H. K 





The sixtieth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts is announced, and circulars with full details of 
the arrangements proposed may now be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. George Corliss. The exhibition will be opened to the 
public on Thursday, January 10, 1890, and will continue until 
Thursday, March 6, inclusive. The time for receiving exhibits will 
be from Monday, January 7, to Saturday, January 19. Shipments 
from outside of Philadelphia may be made earlier, if desired. 
Notices of entries must be sent to the Academy by the 4th of Janu- 
ary. The Academy will collect and return all works in Philadel- 
phia, New York City, and Boston, of which timely and sufficient 
notice is received, free of charge to exhibitors. On application, 
arrangements will also be made for the payment of freight or ex- 
pressage on such offerings from the city of Baltimore, or any 
part of the State of Pennsylvania, as may seem suitable for the ex- 
hibition ; but all others must be delivered at the Academy, carriage 
prepaid, unless offered under special agreement. Besides original 
paintings, drawings, sculptures, etc., the Exhibition will be open 
to entries of original carvings in wood and stone, painted or worked 
tapestries, and any original production that may properly be con- 
sidered as coming within the field of the fine arts, and not commer- 
cial manufacture. 

The Pottery Exhibition at Memorial Hall closed finally on 
Monday. A large company of persons interested in it and in art 
generally were present to hear the announcement of the prizes by 
the President of the School of Industrial Art, Mr. Wm. Platt Pep- 
per. The results of the exhibition, on the whole, have been very 
satisfactory both artistically and financially. The attendance of 
visitors has been good. Many full exhibits were sold as they stood 
after the closing hour, among them that of the Ott & Brewer 
Company, Trenton, N. J., selections from which were illustrated 
in THE AMERICAN, two weeks ago. The value of this exhibit was 
stated at $2,000, and it went to Messrs. Tiffany, New York. The 
Willitts Manufacturing Company, of Trenton, and the Rookwood 
Pottery, of Cincinnati, were among those who sold their entire 
exhibit, the last named having been disposed of sometime before 
the Exhibition closed. 
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The Magazine of Art for December (London and New York: 
Cassell & Co.), has for its frontispiece a very fine photogravure of 
Hubert Herkomer’s famous painting, ‘‘ The Last Muster,’’—a pic- 
ture of old soldiers in church, one of them, in the midst of the 
service, fallen asleep forever. The reading matter includes an ar- 
ticle on the National Galley of Scotland, by Walter Armstrong, 
liberally illustrated, and the first of a series of papers on “ Wild 
Wales,” by Charles Stuart, with half a dozen illustrations from 
paintings by the author. The Department at the close of the 
magazine, ‘“‘ Monthly Record of American Art,” gives a large part 
of its space to a notice of the Pottery Exhibition lately open in 
this city, and speaks very favorably of its character. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

sage Philadelphia meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 

concluded its session on the 14th inst. A number of supple- 
mental papers, not announced in the programme, were read. The 
address of Prof. W. H. Weaver on “ The Heredity of Acquired 
Characters” caused some lively discussion, as the subject has an 
important part in the natural selection doctrine. Prof. Weaver 
indicated his belief that the transmission of accidental or transi- 
tory characteristics is doubtful, while the inheritance of acquired 
character, the result of persistent habit or systematic breeding, is 
almost certain. Dr. H.C. Wood of the University, spoke of the 
fact that the possibility of the transmission of many diseases is 
now doubted, the lack of power to resist disease being the most 
common hereditary influence. At the closing of the session, the 
President announced the deaths of four members who have died 
since the last meeting. They were: Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, Presi- 
dent of Columbia College ; Prof. George H. Cook, of Rutgers Col- 
lege ; Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale College; and Prof. Leo Les- 
quereaux, of Columbus, Ohio. 





Mr. Henry C. Lea, of this city, has been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Academy of Science, Munich, 





We are advised that the proposed Museum of American Arch- 
sology of the University of Pennsylvania is now an assured 
fact. A very considerable collection has already been obtained, 
commodious rooms have been assigned for its proper display, and 
active measures are being taken to bring the matter before many 
who can materially aid in the advancement of the enterprise. 
Dr. C. C. Abbott, who has for so many years been identified with 
the Peabody Museum of American Archeology, at Cambridge, 
Mass., has been appointed the curator. 





The Marine Conference has been engaged during the past 
week mainly upon the sections relating to sound and light signals 
at sea, and the “rules of the road.”” The tendency of the amend- 
ments has been generally in the direction of definition of terms, 
or slight additions looking towards greater simplicity and clear- 
ness. Many amendments proposed have been rejected. 

One feature of this week’s session has been the proposal for 
the consideration of the Conference of a great scheme for an 
oceanic highway, consisting of a chain of floating lighthouses and 
victualling stations supplied with relief crews between America 
and England. Among other things, the scheme proposes to rid 
the track across the sea of ice-bergs, by either towing them out of 
the way by steam or by the use of dynamite. It is not supposed 
that any serious attention will be paid to the paper, and the whole 
proposal is in curious contrast to the practical and generally con- 
servative attitude of the Conference. 





The Biological Department of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia has caused to be printed an elaborate catalogue, which ex- 
plains fully the aims, capacity, and personnel of that Department. 
Two distinct courses are offered, one, the college course in Na- 
tural History, which represents the full work of the Biological 
School ; the other, a course of two years, which is preparatory to 
the study of medicine. The laboratories, museum, botanical gar- 
den, and other resources of the institution are, we are glad to see, 
increasing in value and capacity for purposes of instruction, and 
the faculty list has been lengthened. Dr. Leidy is Director, the 
other teaching members of the Faculty being Drs. Rothrock, 
Jayne, Ryder, Wilson, Dolley, and Cattell. Dr. Chas. S. Dolley 
has succeeded Dr. Jayne as Dean,upon the election of the latter as 
Dean of the College Department of the University. 





Among articles of special interest read at the Toronto meet- 
ing of the American Association, we may mention that of R. 8S. 
Woodward, on “‘ The Mathematical Theories of the Earth,” and 
which is now printed in the American Journal of Science for this 





ematics and Astronomy. The article isa good historical summary, 
and its accessibility adds to its value. 





The principal paper in the delayed September issue of the 
Publications of the American Statistical Association, Boston, is on 
Prison Statistics of the United States for 1888, by Roland P. 
Falkner, Ph. D. An account is given of Galton’s Statistical Meth- 
ods, by Prof. John Dewey, with the usual statistical reviews and 
miscellany. It is announced that the December number will con- 
tain an exhaustive paper on the Finance Reports of American 
Commonwealths, by Prof. Seligmann, of Cclumbia University. 





The inventive genius of M. Eiffel has made another step in 
the way of steel frame-work construction. He has devised a plan 
for a temporary railroad bridge, to be used in case of damage or 
accident to bridges on railroad lines. It carries a track and weighs, 
with a length of 50 yards, about 86 tons. It may be put in posi- 
tion quickly and without the aid of machinery. 





At the annual meeting of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers held in New York on the 19th inst., the retiring 
President, Mr. H. R. Towne, spoke of the engineering difficulties 
to be encountered by the Exposition Committee, should the Fair 
be held in New York. The managers of the Paris Exposition, he 
said, were 34 months in the actual construction and arrangement 
of the buildings and ground; if work were at once begun in New 
York there would be 29 months for completion. He was of the 
opinion that the engineering work to be done rendered it impos- 
sible to make the Exposition a creditable one in the time allowed. 





A correspondent of the New York Herald, discussing the mat- 
ter of signals at sea during fog, now before the Maritime Confer- 
ence, says that an instrument which would prove of inestimable 
value to navigators is one which would detect and register in- 
stantly the variations of pitch in a fog signal blast from a neigh- 
boring vessel. By its use a ship-master could determine whether 
a vessel in his vicinity was moving toward or away from his ship, 
as approaching sound increases in pitch as well as in loudness. 
An or which would localize sounds at sea was also sug- 
gested. 


THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER: 

‘¢TT\HE near facts,” says Emerson, “ are the great ones ;” and in 

that wonderful series of epigrams known as the essay on 
History he shows how the student reduces the sum of human his- 
tory to the units of individual experience, while generalizing in- 
dividual facts, until the past and the present meet together in his 
mind. The country newspaper finds its secure foundation on this 
truth. In the life of every man, however widely read, however 
traveled and cosmopolitan, there is each day a train of facts that 
come nearer to him than to others, and hence are to him greater 
than other facts. It isso with each community. Among its own 
people and their neighbors and friends there is aseries of daily 
events of more interest to that people than any events outside, be- 
cause they are event that come nearer to the home and nearer to 
the heart. 

Such things are paltry and insignificant, says some captious 
critic. Perhaps; but who shall say that the organization of a 
Chautauqua circle in Smithville, or the settling of a new minister 
in Jonestown, is not as significant a fact in the world’s progress as 
an émeute among the natives in some far-off African colony, or 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s last speech to an English constituency ? 
Who shall decide to-day what occurrences of humble origin and 
seemingly humble results are ultimately to play a significant and 
great part in the course of civilization ? The story of the race is but 
an enlarged story of the individual, and the character and conjune- 
tion of its atoms determine the character and form of the mass. 

Ancient history was comparatively simple, drawn in large 
outlines, with a few gigantic figures looming up against its shad- 
owy backgrounds. The discoveries of modern science, the vast in- 
crease of population, have made of modern life an infinite complex- 
ity, in which there is a curious paradox. The growing power of 
the people, while minimizing the prominence of special individual 
achievment, has increased the importance of the every-day life of 
the individual ; civilization is not directed by a few, but is moving 
according to the consensus of the many. So, as the press has 
made its place in the world, the country newspaper has become 
the result of a demand for frequent and regular records of the ac- 
tion, thought, and progress of each community. It has a sound 








1From an article by Edward A. Start in the New England Magazine for Novem- 
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philosophic basis for its existence. Prophets of the centralization 
of newspaper work fail to realize this, or to understand the na- 
tural demand of every individual, which grows in intensity instead 
of weakening as life becomes more complex, for the near facts 
which to him are great. This is truerin America than elsewhere 
because there are no clearly marked and separated strata in our 
social organism. Every man carries about with him his own lad- 
der on which to climb to greater heights, and therefore the life of 
each one has an interest to those about him, and its success or fail- 
ure is scanned with eagerness. The early history of our Ameri- 
can towns has been carefully gathered into bulky volumes, often 
after difficult and painstaking research. The task of the future 
historians will be greatly lightened, for in the files of the local 
press will be found the history of each day, an almost inexhausti- 
ble fund of material, complete in every detail. se 

It was a successful country editor in a thriving Massachusetts 
town who once sagely remarked that, if he were a candidate for 
office, and must take his choice between the combined support of 
the metropolitan dailies and that of the country press, he would 
choose the latter, and accept with equanimity the hostility of his 
city brethren. Every country editor knows that he was right. 
The great dailies, so-called, are received in the abstract as venders 
of the world’s news. Their resources in this direction are great 
and cannot in the nature of things be rivalled by those at the com- 
mand of country papers of limited circulation. But the country 
paper comes closer to the hearts of the people at large, it is more 
thoroughly read, and it has an influence the greater because it is 
oneof the subtle, unrealized, every-day forces of life. It is held 
rigidly to account for the honesty and fairness of its utterance. It 
cannot palm off upon its readers what are known in the slang of 
the newspaper fraternity as “ fakes ;” it must be reliable first of 
all. Neither can it violate moral decency to any marked extent 
and prosper, as can its neighbors in the great cities. In most 
communities, in New England at least, its constituency is largely 
found in the churches, and will not tolerate vulgarity. The coun- 
try newspaper stands to dwellers outside the larger cities in the 
place of a friend and regular home visitor and, while it is desirable 
that it be bright and entertaining, with no prudish avoidance of 
the facts that are of interest in the local life of the day, it is essen- 
tial above all things that it maintain the good character and good 
breeding that are required of other friends, if it would keep warm 
its welcome inthe home circle. . . . . 

The growth of the city press was nearing its high-water mark 
before the real progressive movement of the country press began. 
For thisthere is a reason. It has been but a little while that jour- 
nalism has been recognized as a regular and honorable profession. 
But a few years have passed since the journalist was looked upon 
as something of an adventurer. The early builders in the profes- 
sion were brave men, whom only a strong sense of the dignity of 
their calling and confidence in its ultimate recognition could have 
led on to the achievements which have given lustre to their names, 
and which rewarded some of them with handsome fortunes. In 
those early days the newspapers were few and located in the 
larger cities. The present complete system of news-gathering on 
the metropolitan papers has grown up almost within the memory 
of the younger men now in the profession. The work was toil- 
some and the public recognition slight or of a kind not pleasant to 
receive, and few men of talent were drawn away from the attrac- 
tions of the “ three black graces ”’ or of business life ; and these few 
were absorbed by the city offices. . . . . 

The growth of the newspaper in importance and in the re- 
spect of the people at large made greater demands upon the coun- 
try press inevitable. The growth in dignity of journalism as a 
profession made young men of education and ability turn to it 
more and more, finding a singular fascination in its vast and as yet 
unexplored possibilities. And finally the overcrowding of metro- 
politan offices has compelled these young seekers after journalistic 
laurels to turn for a realization of their ambitions to the hitherto 
despised country newspaper, where some of them with clear in- 
sight. find a larger opportunity for strong, broad, intelligent man- 
hood to develop itself than in the specialized, impersonal field of 
city journalism, where vast capital is required to control a paper, 
and where the salaried worker is the slave of his employer. Thus 
the country press may from this time on expect to call upon an 
abler body of trained men, who, either in the printing-office, in 
college, or in city journalism, have developed the qualities re- 
quired for successfully controlling a newspaper that is the chosen 
friend and adviser of a few thousand people. The hour of the 
country newspaper has come. The “ patent inside” is gradually 
passing into the limbo of things which have no right to exist, and 
the well-edited, well-printed newspaper, published in the county 
seat or business centre of some small district, is taking its place. 
Without passing out of the range of neighborliness, the paper is 
making for itself a field sufficiently broad to allow of better busi- 
ness methods and of larger facilities for editional excellence. Ido 
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not mean to imply that the day of small things is yet past, but the 
tendency is along these lines, eee es 

It will perhaps be well, before pointing out another tendency 
of country journalism, to define the sense in which the term 
““country newspaper” is used in this article, lest by taking the 
words in too narrow asense some well-informed reader dispute 
the facts or the conclusions. I use the term “ country newspaper ” 
broadly to cover all papers not published in cities of great size 
and commanding importance. Between these and the metropoli- 
tan newspapers is a class which differs in essential characteristics 
from either, and may be designated as provincial. In New Eng- 
land we have but one really metropolitan city, and there are few 
newspapers outside of boston that would not properly be classed 
as country newspapers. cer 

There will probably always be papers called into existence 
for one reason or another in small country towns which cannot 
support papers of the class referred to in this article. Such sheets 
are not really newspapers. These publications cannot command 
the ability necessary to the production of a newspaper. They 
have no editorial opinions and are simply channels for giving cur- 
rency to neighborhood gossip. Every one has seen them ; every one 
knows them. They are in no way to be ranked as country news- 
papers. But the paper which has for its field a territory with a 
population of over ten thousand people, which owes its existence 
to no local magnate and no politician, the prosperity of which 
places it above bribery, which has a force of its own and opinions 
which cannot be purchased, has a place in the world worth hold- 
ing. Such a paper is more direct and outspoken, less finical, less 
given to amusing itself with itsown arguments, and more to reach- 
ing directly out to the heart of the people, than the metropolitan 
daily will be or can be. Each in its place, the two give us a su- 
perb newspaper system, a powerful engine of civilization, the 
workers on which should feel the responsibilities of their calling 
as strongly as did ever the clergyman, the lawyer, or the physi- 
cian ; for is not their place to be an equally high one in all future 
time? 

It would be an ill-drawn picture of the country newspaper 
which represented the path of its producers as strewn with roses 
and always leading to the bower of bliss. If I have conveyed, as I 
have tried to do, the idea that this calling is a great one and of 
some worth to the world, it will be understood by those who 
know the working of the various forces of life that its duties must 
be onerous, its cares many and perplexing, and the very closeness 
of its relation to the life of the people a source of difficulty requir- 
ing almost perpetual readjustments of policy and the weighing of 
words upon the finest and truest mental scales. Such is the case. 
The profession of journalism is a laborious one, requiring constant 
thought and tireless effort. Itis so in the country or in the city, if 
success of the highest order is to be achieved. But there is this 
difference. The work of the city paper is specialized. Every de- 
partment has its head and there need be no confusion of details, 
except in the brain of the unhappy managing editor, whe must 
bring into harmony the demands of his staff and the capricious 
appetite of the public. The editor of the country paper is, with 
one or two assistants, his own staff; he must know the public; 
and he has the material possibilities of his paper to study always. 
He must prepare half-a-dozen departments at once, keep “ copy ” 
well in hand, look after multitudinous business details—in short, 
be a veritable Pooh Bah. His position is not a sinecure, even if 
the public would let him alone—but the public won’t. To that 
restless, inquiring body, vaguely known as the public, but con- 
cretely experienced in very definite forms by every man whose 
business is not purely private in its nature, he is “the editor,” a 
person whose greatness is respected by those in whom nearness 
and familiarity have not bred a feeling that is far from reverence, 
and who also has to do with those who think “ the paper ” is their 
servant, to obey their lightest word. Now to both these classes 
the “ editor,” whether witha big E or a little one, must be always 
accessible, whether they bow at his shrine or hold over him the 
lash; and he must justify the respectful regard of the one and 
avoid the servitude which the other seeks to impose, with equal 
skill. The world asks much of those who serve it. The country 
newspaper serves its community, and with characteristic gratitude 
the community increases its demands with every service that is 
done for it. The country editor is too near his people to entrench 
himself, when the storms come, behind heavy doors and an imper- 
tinent office-boy. He must face wrath or flattery with equal readi- 
ness, and assuage or defy the one and absorb the other with equal 
tact. 





With Dom Pedro's departure, the Americas are left without one crowned 
head in all their borders. The air of this hemisphere doesn’t agree with 
monarchy. We have no use on this side of the world for kings and emper- 
ors. By and by the people on the other side will find out that they have no 
further use for them, either.—Hartford Courant. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
WAS ARCHBISHOP WOOD A FRIEND? 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : ; 
I OBSERVED in your issue of the 16th, that in your paragraph 
relating to the Catholic Congress at Baltimore you referred to 
the late Archbishop James F. Wood, of Philadelphia, as a convert 
to the Catholic Church from the Friends. May I ask what your 
authority is for this statement? I asked him the question, several 
years ago, myself, when he told me his parents were originally of 
the Church of England, but one of them became a Dissenter. He 
added that his intimacy with Friends in Philadelphia, and the 
fact that his name was the same as that of a numerous Quaker 
family, often led persons to suppose he also was a Friend, orig- 
inally. G. W. H. 
Philadelphia, November 18. 


[We are not able to answer our correspondent’s inquiry, at 
the moment, and think it probable our statement may have had 
its origin in the popular impression to which Archbishop Wood 
alluded. We find that the article in Appleton’s “ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography,” after mentioning his birth at Philadelphia, 
1813, says: “* His father, an Englishman who had settled in this 
country, carried on the business of an importer. ‘The child was 
sent in his eighth year to his English relatives in Gloucester, 
where for five years he attended the free-school of St. Mary de 
Crypt. In his 15th year he left Philadelphia for Cincinnati, where 
he had been appointed clerk in a branch of the United States 
Bank, and in 1833 he became teller in the Franklin Bank of that 
city, and in 1836 its cashier. He was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church in Aprii, 18386, by Archbishop Purcell, and a few 
months later resigned his post in the bank and went to Rome to 
study for the priesthood.”—Editor THE AMERICAN. | 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
NEWSPAPER VIEWS ON THE DRI#T OF POLITICS. 

HE question as to the purport of the recent elections continues interest- 
ing. The newspapers differ widely in their views. As the selections 
which we printed a week ago quite clearly showed, there is a deep convic- 
tion in many quarters that the Republican organization, distracted in some 
places by local complications, and weakened greatly by influences emanating 
from the Administration, was not in good shape for a contest. But there is 
theory that “Tariff Reform ” had an important bearing on the subject. The 
New York Tribune feels itself competent to deal with this idea, when it is 

applied to Massachusetts. It says: 

“Tf one brings a little honesty and common sense to bear upon the prob- 
lem, he will first observe that when people are voting for State officers only, 
who have nothing to do officially with the tariff, they are less likely to ex- 
press their opinions on the tariff question than when voting for Congressmen 
and President. Last year Massachusetts voters gave 32,000 plurality for a 
Republican President, and elected ten Republican Representatives in Con- 
gress out of twelve. That expressed pretty distinctly their opinions on the 
question of Protection. This year, having only State issues to vote upon, 
they cast a smaller vote and gave a smaller plurality. A Free Trader is in- 
deed hard up for encouragement who imagines that the latest vote is better 
proof of opinions on the tariff question than the one cast for Congressmen a 
year ago. 

“The comparison made by the Free Traders includes only a few picked 
towns, casting less than a fifth of the vote of the State. It is quite unnec- 
essary to add that a different selection of towns would have shown different 
results. In some places the Democratic candidate for Governor lost heavily, 
according to his friends, because of the unpopularity of his opinions on the 
tariff. Putting picked figures aside, the fact appears that 90,000 voters, more 
or less, who voted last year in Massachusetts when the tareff was directly in 
issue, failed to vote this year when it was not. It ought to be obvious to the 
meanest understanding that this is scarcely a proof of change of opinion.” 





On the other hand, The Manufacturer, Philadelphia, representative of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, thinks the Tariff was involved in the election, and 
argues that the people are discontented because the election of a Protectionist 
President does not seem to have brought about universal prosperity. 
ceeds thus : 

“We do not commend the existing dissatisfaction as reasonable. It is 
clearly unreasonable. We simply refer to it as a fact, the existence of which 
cannot be questioned, and which, beyond doubt, is largely responsible for 
the Republican defeat in Ohio and Iowa, as with equal certainty it is respon- 
sible for the much less important, but very significant, Republican defeat in 
the Republican county of Montgomery, just outside of this city of Phila- 
delphia. a ae 

“Where is the revolutionary movement, thus begun, to end? Is this 
the basis upon which we may forecast the issue of the elections of next No- 
vember? Have we here the material for an augury that the Fifty-second 
Congress will pass under control of the Democrats to vex the Republican ad- 
ministration through the concluding years of itsexistence? These are con- 
siderations which may well cause perturbation in Washington, and they 
ought, we think, to inspire the President with a purpose to try strenuously 
to avert further disaster. What is required now is a resolute pur- 
pose to put the whole governmental forces in harmony with the wishes of 
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| the people who elected General Harrison. What they want is clear enough. 
| They want higher duties upon the foreign products which come into hurtful 

competition with the products of home industry ; they want to have a larger 
general measure of protection from the law; and they want to have the in- 
ternal revenue system wiped wholly out of existence. While that system 
endures, the people will be robbed of taxes which the government does not 
need, the free-traders will have good reason to complain of the surplus rey- 
enues, and if they shall get into power they will have at hand a tax-raising 
machine which will permit them with safety to enact a practically free-trade 
tariff law. The country, in short, wants resolute and courageous fidelity to 
the principle of protection to American industry ; but we are sadly afraid 
that kind of resolution and courage is not to be found in Washington We 
shall soon know if the President has them, for his views will be expressed in 
his message. Unless he exhibits them and unless Congress exhibits them, 
we imagine that the Republican defeat in Ohio and Iowa is plainly indicative 
of a far graver defeat next year.” 





Harper’s Weekly indicates its opinion that the cause of Republican re- 
verses Was not opinions on the economic questions, but quite a different in- 
fluence. It says: 

“ The real causes of the change which the elections show are not obscure. 
They are even more to be found in what may be called the recent character 
and tone of the party than in the public judgment of the policy which it has 
adopted. With Foraker as its representative leader in Ohio, Platt in New 
York, Quay in Pennsylvania, Dudley in Indiana, Clarkson in Iowa, Mahone 
in Virginia, it is not surprising that it has lost much of the kind of ascend- 
ancy which it once enjoyed.” 





The San Francisco Examiner, a Democratic journal, is of this opinion : 

“Mr. Harrison made the same mistake committed by Mr. Cleveland. He 
ignored most of the oldest and ablest statesmen of his party and surrounded 
himself with personal friends. Except Mr. Blaine and Mr. Windom, no men 
of national reputation were taken into the Cabinet, and it is needless to say 
that Mr. Windom has not sustained the reputation he had when he took office. 
Then came the Tanner raid on the Treasury, the bad effect of which was not 
entirely dissipated by the attempts to rectify the blunder. The scramble of 
oftice-seekers, too, disgusted Republicans who had voted for principles and 
not postmasterships. It is not strange, therefore, that the votes cast after 
eight months of performance differ from those cast after eight months of 
promise. The lesson may be made a useful one if the Administration will 
take it to heart.” 





The St. Louis Globe- Democrat sees more in the election results than merely 
ocal issues and personal dissatisfaction. It says: 
¢ “ Party ties sit more lightly than they did a dozen or two years ago. 
is useless to quarrel with these conditions. They exist and cannot be changed 
by either ignoring or defying them. The contest in Ohio and Iowa, as well 
as that in New York in 1882, whena plurality of 193,000 was rolled up against 
Charles J. Folger, one of the stanchest Republicans and purest of patriots, 
demonstrates that a force has begun to manifest itself in politics with which 
party managers will henceforth be compelled to reckon.” 


It 





As to the injury done by “ patronage ” to the Republican cause, in Penn- 
sylvania, the Observer of Washington county has this to offer: 

“Tt isalways the way with the successful party after a Presidential con- 
test. This year they had the additional handicap of the distribution of the 
federal patronage. In Washington county we were hampered by it. Men 
from other counties had been allowed to grab good positions belonging to 
our people. Some of the best workers in the party in different parts of the 
county have been shoved aside for bolters or men unknowu in polities. In 
the revenue service all the good paying places were picked up by other dis- 
tricts and our men had to take what was left.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE HERMITAGE AND LATER PoEMs. By Edward Rowland Sill. Pp. 109. 


Paper. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A SUMMER IN A CANON. A California Story. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Pp. 272. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE UNITED StaTeEs; Irs HIsTORY AND CONSTITUTION. By Alexander 
Johnston. Pp. 286. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

QUEEN HILDEGARDE; A STORY FOR GIRLS. By Laura E. Richards. 
292. $1.25. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. By George Rawlinson, M. A. Pp. 238, 
$1.00. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

EATING For STRENGTH; or, Food and Diet in Their Relation to Health and 
Work. By M. L, Holbrook, M.D. Pp. 246. $ New York: M. 
L. Holbrook & Co. 

EssAYS IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. [1775- 


Pp. 





1789]. By Graduates and Former Members of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D. Pp. 321. $2.25. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Brsou, THE FOUNDLING OF NAG’s HEAD. 
186. Paper. $0.25. 
News Co. 

THE BorDER LAND OF FEDERAL AND STATE DEcIsiIons. By George Whar- 
ton Pepper. Pp. 121. Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 

A Lire’s Remorse. By “The Duchess.” Pp. 296. $0.25. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

WITH GAUGE AND SWALLOW, ATTORNEYS. 


By Albert P. Southwick. Pp. 
New York : The Trade Supplied by The American 


Paper. Phila- 


By Albion W. Tourgée. Pp. 





271. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

First and Second Series. Two Vol- 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pp. 80. Boston : 


$1.25. Boston: 

Essays BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
umes in One. Pp. 343: 270. $1.00. 

WyNDHAM Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE Lity AMONG THORNS. 
Song of Songs. By William Elliot Griffis, D. D. 
ton: Houghton, Mithin & Co. 

ERLACH CourRT. Translated from the German of Ossip Schubin by Mrs. A. 
L. Wister. Pp. 367. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

MAN AND His WorxLp; or the Oneness of Now and Eternity. By John 
Darby. Pp. 259. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

CRIME: Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. By Sanford M. 
Green. Pp 346. 32.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


$1.25. 


A Study of the Biblical Drama, Entitled the 
Pp. 274. $1.25. Bos- 


DRIFT. 

PPNHE appearance of Mr. Jefferson Davis on the scene, to argue that Con- 

gress has no constitutional right to enact a protective tariff, certainly 
must be regarded with great cheerfulness by Protectionists, but it seems to 
be not universally satisfactory in Democratic circles. Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis has written a long letter to the New York Sun, pointing out with cruel 
precision the folly of any such contention as that which Mr. Davis chooses 
once more to patronize. We make the following interesting extracts : 

“ Whether it isdone under the advice of Mr. Jefferson Davis or of any 
one else, the effort to make the Democratic party a party of Free-Trade will 
end in disaster. A Tariff levying duties on foreign goods for the sake of rev- 
enue alone, and without regard to the effect on our own industries, which is 
as good a definition of Free-Trade as can be given, will not, I venture to say, 
be a safe basis for the Democratic party to place itself upon in a Presidential 
election. 

“T write, however, to enter my protest against a revival of the doctrine 
that there is no constitutional warrant for so exercising the taxing power as 
to protect our own industries against foreign competition. It is too late for 
any party ‘o stand upon this doctrine. While I do not mean to repeat the 
argument for a Constitutional protection, I wish some of my Democratic 
friends would bestow a little study upon the first revenue legislation, for that 
legislation was framed and put into operation by the generation of men who 
established the Constitution. If they did not understand the Constitution 
no set of men have understood it. 

“In the first Congress there were fourteen men who had been members 
of the Convention which framed the Constitution ; and Washington, who, as 
President, signed the first Tariff law that was cnacted, was President of that 
Convention. The law itself, and the debate in the House of Representatives 
which preceded its passage, show not only that the Constitution authorized 
protection of our own manufactures and products, but that, as American 
statesmen, the members of that Congress considered it obligatory upon them 
in levying the duties, to so levy each one of them as to preclude, as far as 
possible, all injurious effect on our own manufacturers, artisans, mechanics, 
and laborers. Not only did they do this, but they even went so far in levy- 
ing the duties, as to encourage the establishment in this country of manu- 
facturing and producing industries that did not then exist among us at all. 
In other words, they made a prospective protection, as well as one that would 
operate to the benefit of existing industries. 

“They had to raise what appears to us the paltry sum of $3,000,000, to 
defray the immediate expenses of the Government. A list of articles on 
which duty might be laid was brought into the House. Each one was taken 
up separately, and separately debated, and on each the questions discussed 
were: What duty will the article bear; how much revenue will it yield, and 
what will be the effect of that duty on our own manufactures and products, 
and on those which it is desirable to encourage and build up, although they 
do not now exist. The whole schedule was framed accordingly ; each duty 
was laid with reference to both revenue and protection, and the preamble of 
the bill, declaring the objects for which it was passed, mentions both revenue 
and protection, and puts them in the same rank. 

“The situation of the United States at the present day does not differ 
from the situation in 1789, excepting in the comparative magnitude of the 
sums to be raised for revenue and the objects on which the duties are to be 
laid. The question of constitutional power and the question of policy are 
the same. The interests are now vastly diversified and complex ; the amount 
of revenue to be raised by this form of taxation is enormously increased and 
this makes all the difference. 
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“The question of the constitutional power of Congress, in laying duties 
on foreign products, to discriminate in favor of our own industries, is not one 
that can now be subjected to a judicial determination, as other questions of 
constitutional power can be and are. It must always be determined by the 
legislative power, and the legislation is always what a majority of the people 
of the United States choose to have it. As they construe the Constitution in 
this particular, so it is to be deemed te be. Hence the importance of recur- 
ring to the Constitution, which has always been adopted in the legislation, 
and which has been the same from 1789 to the present day. But the legisla- 
tion of 1789 is specially important, because it was enacted by the generation 
of men who best understood the purposes for which the Constitution was 
made. 

“Mr. Jetferson Davis holds that the States have power to protect the in- 
dustries of their own people, but that the Government of the United States 
has not power, in levying its revenues, to protect the industries of the whole 
country. On the contrary, the men who made the first Tarif! of the United 
States under the Constitution, held that this was one of the chief purposes 
for which the Constitution was established.” 

A dispatch from Trenton, N. J., to the New York Times describes a recent 
“find” of paleolithic remains at Morrisville, on the Pennsylvania side of the 
river, opposite Trenton, by Dr. C. C. Abbott. The dispatch says: 

“Tt seems that a few days ago Dr. Abbott noticed that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was making fresh cuttings in the village of Morrisville. One of 
these was through a knoll of Trenton gravel some 12 feet deep and 200 feet 
long. Anticipating that paleoliths would be found, he requested Ernest 
Volk to watch for them as the work proceeded, preferring that the discover- 
ies should be made by another in order to refute any suspicion as to their 
genuineness. When the workman had reached nearly the entire depth of the 
cutting Mr. Volk found imbedded in the gravel a fine palwolith of argillite, 
about twelve feet below the surface. It was one of those chipped stones, 
rudely shaped, to give a jagged cutting edge, which are characteristic of the 
earliest industry of preglacial man. Ten feet higher than the paleolith and 
about two feet below the surface Mr. Volk found a level where chipped in- 
struments had been made by Indians, of course much later, and the chips 
were left thrown about. Dr. F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, was telegraphed 
for and arrived before the objects were removed. He pronounced them genu- 
ine. Photographs were taken, and they were then transported to the Pea- 
body Museum at Cambridge. Paleoliths were also discovered in the bed of 
the river within 50 feet of the cutting and only about two feet lower, show- 
ing that they belong to the same geological period. One of these was found 
by Dr. D. G. Brinton, the well-known anthropologist of Philadelphia. The 
river stones resemble the others, except that they are smoother, being water- 
worn. The present channel of the river is a recent one, as the course has 
been changed within a few hundred years. These discoveries are regarded 
by all anthropologists as important, and as conclusive evidence of the genu- 
ineness of Dr. Abbott’s previous discoveries.” 





Mr. George L. Dobson, a leading Republican candidate for the Speaker- 
ship «f the Iowa House of Representatives, does not expect that the Prohib- 
itory law will be repealed. ‘The Republicans have a working majority in 
the Senate strong enough,” he says, “to avert the disaster. In the House, 
which appears now to be tied, 50 Republicans and50 Democrats and In de- 
pendents, there are at least two Democrats who voted for the Clark bill and 
will never vote for its repeal.” 

Sir Edward Sullivan of England, in a pamphlet on “ Home Industries,” 
submits these uncomfortable truths to the consideration of the English Free 
Traders : 

“Tn spite of excessive cheapness there are millions in this country who 
only taste fresh meat once a week or once a fortnight. The pauper class 
numbers 7,000,000 out of a population of 34,000,000; there are 14,500,000 re- 
ceiving less than 10 shillings 6 pence a week. The working classes have 
only been allowed to see the face of the Free Trade medal; but there is a 
reverse even more important than the face. The face of the medal is cheap- 
ness ; the reverse of it is cheap labor.” 





Congestion of the Lungs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty in 
Breathing, frequently result from a severe Cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
a speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a guar- 
antee of the practical merit of the remedy. 








MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDG & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 





\ STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 


voted exclusivel y to 
--: DRY :GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed te be uniformly as low as else- 


where on similar qualities of Goods. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 
SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


WORES AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA 








INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
to actas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 
Asa 8. Wing 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 





Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


CAPITAL, $500,000 SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 





William H. Jenks, 
George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, 

B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 





FINANCIAL, 


Tx: INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends 
Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financ 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 





OFFICERS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE 8S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON MecMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
TRAAC H. CLOTHTER 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





Capital, $5,000,000. 





CHARTER PERPETCAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiate 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, etc. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD Secretary 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BroTHERS & Co, 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 





STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL Times First-CLass INVES 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 


J 
. _= 


PRECISELY WHAT IS WANTED! 





Excellent,—Stylish,—Dressy Over- 
coats, having a high-toned appear- 
ance. 
Mall English Kersey Box Overcoats 


are exactly right. Prices, $25 and 


At fair prices. 


$30. You should see them. 


THE ——— — N. 





INSURANCE AND TR RUST Cos. 





Our new Pall 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Special English Clothing, 


1338 Chestnut St., (Opp. the Mint. J 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


| The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
| the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
| corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
—o 5 Commi ttee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


| ne EGUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a se al 
| ment of toh wary Gow oe Comes or Individuals— 

| ds separate and apart from all other 
pom ~-) the Com 


COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, 7. transact 
all other business authorized by its charte 
RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
=, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Sok bee a Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
— Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


oO RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 





RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Tr ust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 

‘Thomas eo. W. Rotch Wister, 
Le Cc. Alfred Fitler 

J. Barlow Moor ae. J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries. 
_ John J. Stadiger, Charles A. “Gparks, 
’ Clayton French, Jose ph Moore Jr. 

Richard Y. Cook. 




















THE UNION TRUST. 00. 


Has removed to its 
elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717,719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 
burglar-proof vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institutions. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 
J. SIMPSON AFRICA, President. 
JoHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8S. STOKES, Treas and Sec’y 
WILLIAM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 
Machine Tools. 














PHILADELPHIA. 
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INSURANCE AND ) TRUST COS. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 








CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIMS, . . » « @ « 1,681,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . « « « —©369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1,1889, 82,500,916.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


825-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
SECURITIES AND VALU ARE of he descri —r 
tion, including BONDS and STOCK: 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rate 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 
The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR: ROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and di adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-re 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
ix 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode:- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or ee 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe 

ALL PTRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the a 
ny. As additional security, the Company hae ay nag 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible 
trust o ot obiignicoe. 

CEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge 
vigpulding and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
t. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, —— and in charge of the 


Trust partmen 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
bg ‘ WRIGHT. JR... Assistant 
8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEsT, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Tuomas MCKEAN, 
WILLIAM H. Mmrrics. C, A. GRiscom 





JOHN C. BULLITT. 





